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COURAGE 


N important element of a strong character is 
A courage. Not the empty bravado of a mouth- 
ing Falstaff, but the stout-heartedness of 
Pilate’s great Prisoner. Perhaps no feature is more 
common among strong Bible characters than courage. 
The successor to Moses was exhorted, above all things, 
to “be strong and of good courage.” So all the way 
through the world history, the men and women who 
have achieved were “not afraid.” God can not use 
a coward. Our courage is grounded upon our faith 
in God and our confidence in truth. Jesus was above 
all things a man of sterling courage, notwithstanding 
the conception that too often obtains that he was 
effeminate. He “steadfastly set his face” toward the 
greatest dangers even when his disciples lost heart. 
There is no conflict between courage and meekness; 
they go hand in hand. Courage is not rashness. There 
is no virtue in rushing into unnecessary danger. But 
where a principle of right is involved one should 
never flinch. Martin Luther said, “Here I stand; I 
can do no other. God help me.” The very first thing 
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“The Conquest is just 
what you say it is—‘a 
journal of character-build- 
ing,” writes one of our 
superintendents. ‘‘ The 
Conquest” takes itself ser- 
iously. That's why its 
readers take it seriously. 
Is the paper your school 
is taking one that empha- 
sizes the things that 
should be emphasized in 
a Sunday school—serious 
Bible study, religious 
ideals and Christian ser- 
vice? “The Conquest” has 
as its aim not simply to 
give schools what they 
have been used to—small 
talk of school work; but 
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hich we are to add to our faith is virtue or courage to publish such material 
= as will actually GROW 
ahs =~ CHARACTER. 
This is a regular feature of our paper for Adult and Young People’s Classes, 
“The Conquest.” Have you seen this live weekly? Send for free copy today. 
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of promoting Sunday school work are rapidly pass- 
ing. The pronouncements of the late meeting of ministers. Thoughtful leaders know that these can 
the Religious Education Association, held at New 
Haven, indicate that fact. 
are deploring the shouting and “boosting” methods 
of contests and special days. The Sunday School Sunday school army that is now. looking toward 
is coming to a sober realization of its responsibility 
for the building of Christian character and the in- — ene 


systems of literature. Compare it with others. 


II. THE “CONQUEST” 


“CLAPTRAP” METHODS 


culcation of spiritual ideals in those to whom it 


not be secured by noise and clatter and inflated at- 


Our constructive leaders tendance. It is to be hoped that the” Disciples of 
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Christ will not fall out of line with the sane, sensible 


other goals than “great reports,” big attendance and 


We call your attention to the BETHANY SYSTEM OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ¢idoaembecennn 
which has for its purpose the BUILDING OF CHARACTER: 


I. THE BETHANY GRADED LESSONS, the superior in quality, we believe, thn other similar 
We would prefet that you do this. 

and other WEEKLIES, attractive but constructive and sober. 

III. THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM, ‘a magazine of social service. 

IV. THE LIFE OF JESUS, a thorough, constructive review of the life of the Master. 


“Not for Profits, but for Character Building” 
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Subseriptions—Subscription price $2. | 
If paid strictly in advance $1.60 will 
be accepted. To ministers if paid | 


strictly in advance $1.00 per year. If 
payment is delayed ministers will be 
charged at regular rates. Single copy, 
6 cents. 

Expirations—-The label on the paper 
shows the month to which subscription 
is paid. List is revised monthly. Chanze 
of date on label is a receipt for re- 
mittance on subscription account. 


Change of address—In ordering change 
of address give the old as well as the 
new. 
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700-714 East Fortieth St., Chicago, Ill. 
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1902, at the Post 


Discontinuances—In order that sub- 
scribers may not be annoyed by fail- 
ure to receive the paper, it is not dis- 
continued at expiration of time paid in 
advance (unless so ordered), but is 
continued pending instruction from the 
subscriber. If discontinuance is desired, 
prompt notice should be sent and all 
arrearages paid. 


Remittances—Should be sent by draft 
or money order yable to The Dis- 
ciples Publication Society. If loeal oheok 
is sent add ten cents for exchange 
oharged us by Chicago banks. 


Office at 








The Disciples Publica- 
The Disciples tion Society is an organ- 
Publication ization through which 
: churches of the Disciples 
Society of Christ seek to promote 
undenominational and 

constructive Christianity. 
The relationship it sustains to the Dis- 
ciples is intimate and organic, though not 


official. The Society is not a private in- 
stitution. It has no capital stoek. No 
individuals profit by its earnings. The 
churches and Sunday-schools own and 


directly operate it. It is their contribu- 
tion to the advocacy and practice of the 
ideals of Christian unity and religious 
education. 

The charter under which the Society 
exists determines that whatever profits 
are earned shall be applied to agencies 
which foster the cause of religious educa- 
tion, although it is clearly conceived that 
its main task is not to make profits but 
to produce literature for building up char- 
acter and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. 


The Disciples Publication Jociety re- 
gards itself as a thoroughly undenomina- 
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tional institution. It is organized and 
constituted by individuals and churches 
who interpret the Discinles’ religious 
reformation as ideally an unsectarian and 
unecclesiastical fraternity, whose common 
tie and original impulse is fundamentally 
the desire to practice Christian unity 
with all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fellowshi 


with all who belong to the living Church 

of Christ, and desires to co-operate with The Christian Century, the chief pub- 
the Christian people of all tenn eft tie lication of the society, desires nothing so 
well as with the —— of “is: much as to be the worthy organ of the 
ciples, and to serve all. Disciples’ movement. It has no ambition 
at all to be regarded as an organ of the 
’ ? 7 ” Disciples’ denomination. It is a free in- 
terpreter of the wider fellowship in re- 
In publishing literature for religious ligious faith and service which it believes 
education the Society believes a body of every church of Disciples should embody. 
such literature prepared by the co-opera- It strives to interpret all communions, as 
tive effort of many communions reaches a well as the Disciples, in such terms and 
much higher level of catholicity and truth with such sympathetic insight as may re- 
than can be attained by writers limited veal to all their essential unity in spite of 
by the point of view of a single com- denominational isolation. Unlike the 
munion. typical denominational paper, the Chris- 
The Sundayv-schoo] literature (The tian Century, though published by the 
Bethany System} published by this house, Disciples, is not, published for the Dis- 
has been prepared through the Society’s ciples alone. It is published for the Chris- 
association with the writers, editors and tian world. It desires definitely to — 
official publishing houses of the Metho- a catholic point of view and it 5 

dist, Presbyterian, Congregational and readers in all communions. 
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The Bethany System of Sunday School 


other communions. In its mechanical and 
artistic quality, its low selling-price, its 
pedagogical adequacy, and, still more, in 
its happy solution of doctrinal differences 
it is a striking illustration of the possi- 
bilities of the new day of unity into which 
the church is now being ushered. 


Literature Demands Your Attention! 


It is the product, not simply of the talent of our own brotherhood, but 


of the expert workers and writers of the ENTIRE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


WORLD. 





Mechanically it is the most nearly perfect of all the systems of graded: 


l:xerature produced to date. 






3. Because the use of the Bethany lessons will make it possible for your 


school to co-operate in graded union activities. 


you will be handicapped in such co-operation. 


With other literatures, 


4. It represents a notable achievement in Christian unity, for which principle 


the Disciples as a people stand. The Bethany 
uct of five Protestant bodies. 








We do not ask you to use the “Bethany.” We do ask you to 


literature is the joint prod- 


compare it with other systems. If it does not prove to be the 
Best, after a careful examination, use the system that IS 


the best. 


Send for returnable sample copies today 
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Now Ready for the Press Extraordinarily Large Edition 


The MEANING of BAPTISM 


By Charles Clayton Morrison About 250 pages, $1.25 net 


The most important work treating of the characteristic teaching of Baptists 
and Disciples that has appeared in this generation. It deals with a theme that 
is peculiarly alive to every mind that has had any part in the Disciples’ refor- 
matory movement. The author writes with conviction, but wholly without par- 
tisanship. He states issues incisively and faces them squarely. He holds an 
original and independent point of view for the treatment of the subject of Chris- 
tian Baptism. He accepts the position of the Disciples as to the practice of 
immersion only, but rejects much of the reasoning traditionally put forth by his 
brethren and the Baptists in support of this practice. The book is refreshingly 
frank. Mr. Morrison does not believe that immersion is baptism. In the open- 
ing chapter the author puts himself squarely in opposition to Alexander Camp- 
bell’s argument. 

This notable volume is now in press. A very !arge edition will be run at 
the first printing. It is expected that the book will have a wid> sale throughout 
the Christian world. Baptists will read it. Pedo-baptists will read it. Cer- 
tainly every minister and earnest layman among the Disciples will wish to read it. 

The publishers wish to receive one thousand orders for this book before it 
comes from the press. “That means within the next twenty days. They there- 
fore offer to send the book absolutely free with a new subscription to The 
Christian Century at the regular rate of $1.50, plus 10 cents for postage on 
the book, provided order is received before the book comes from the 
press. After that this offer will be withdrawn and the book will be sold for 


$1.25 net. Do not delay until this offer closes, Send your rerrittance at once. 
Disciples Publication Society, 700 E. 40th St. Chicago 


Detach and use this blank if convenient. 


Some Chapter Titles: 
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Disciples Publication Society, 
700 E, 40th St., Chicago 
Enclosed please find $1.60, for which 
send The Christian Century for one 
y-ar to the following new name: 








Also send one copy “The Meaning of 
Baptism,” without extra charge, to 





Name of person sending order 


The Meaning of the word “Baptize” 
Origin and Early Practice 
Baptism and The Church. 

The Sociology of Baptism. 

John the Baptist 

The Baptism of Jesus. 

Did Christ Command Baptism? 
The One Baptism. 

“Born of Water” 

Baptism and Conversion. 

The Symbolism of Baptism. 

The Case for Immersion. 
Concerning Infant Baptism. 
Baptists and Disciples and Baptism 
Re-baptism 
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‘And Moses took the bones of Joseph with him: 
for he had straightly sworn the children of Israel, 
saying, ‘God will surely visit you, and ye shall carry 
/ up my bones away hence with you.’” 

That seems to us a very grewsome burden, but it 
A dead man’s 
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4) was an inspiring one, nevertheless. 
/} bones are not very cheerful company, Lut those of 
ih Joseph more than repaid all the labor involved 

| their removal from Egypt to the land of promise. 

} nt The children of Israel were making their hasty 
| flight from Egypt. There were years of wandering 
il before them, and behind was a pursuing army. They 
were carrying as much as possible of their own be- 
longings, and were further encumbered by those en- 
forced loans by which they were hoping to make 
good something of the unrequited labor of almost 
» 4oo years. They had flocks and herds also, and 
| each man, besides his care for his own household, 
) had responsibility for the common subsistence and 
| defense. Yet in their haste of flight and their ex- 
/ cessive burden, they found time and strength for an 
added load. The body of Joseph, buried more than 
| a century before, they exhumed and carried with 
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them. 

Joseph’s tomb in Canaan cost his posterity many 
| a weary day’s labor, and the shoulders of hundreds 
of men ached before the travel and conquest were 
completed. But it cost Joseph something, too. He 
might have had a splendid tomb and monument in 
i} Egypt. Pyramids already hoary with antiquity 
| were there testifying to the high esteem with which 
i} the noble dead were held in the land of Egypt, and 
| his might have been among them, but it was not so. 
His sons, inheriting his wealth and their mother’s 
official dignity, might have risen to honor in Egypt. 
To make this impossible to them was Joseph’s de- 
sire. If Joseph’s body had been the only considera- 
tion, the pharaoh in whose reign he died would 
‘| have buried it in Canaan, as he did the body of 
Jacob. It was Joseph’s plan that his children them- 
selves must take it there, and that only when they 
made Canaan their own permanent habitation. It 





was determination never to let them rest in Egypt 
4, or the wilderness which made his bones restless in 
their Egyptian tomb. The scores of times in the 
forty years of desert march and sojourn, the living 
query was whether it was worth while to march on. 
Each well in the wilderness, with its oasis, was an 
invitation to remain. Each space of grass for their 
flocks raised anew the question of farther progress ; 
‘ but beside Moses with his inflexible will there was a 
} silent member of the company whose voiceless pro- 
test against content with the wilderness could not be 

















i Loyalty to Faith’s Legacies 


gainsaid or argued down. They might make homes 
for themselves there, but where would they bury the 
body of Joseph? For him there was no resting place 
short of Canaan, hence no home for his children. 
Thus Joseph’s dying request became an eloquent 
testimony to his own faith in the deliverance of his 
people—effective against content in Egypt or the 
wilderness, a powerful incentive to the fulfillment of 
the hope which he cherished for the nation, but died 
leaving unfulfilled. 

It was the forgiveness, the fidelity, the magnan- 
imity of Joseph that kept the nation alive in Egypt. 
Gratitude and truthfulness bound them by the 
strongest ties to keep their promise to him. It was 
the legacy of his faith, preserved after he was dead, 
which kept alive in captive Israel the hope of escape. 


We do not always realize as we should the value 
of historic continuity in religious effort. There is a 
righteousness which is sporadic and a righteousness 
which exists in continuity of effort. Blessed is the 
righteousness which joins together in one the labor 
of fathers and sons. It is a pitiful thing when the re- 
ligion of the father makes no appeal to the con- 
science of his son. It is sad when that which the 
father has borne courageously and_ hopefully 
through a long life is transferred to his son and i 
received by him only as a burden to be shoved from 
his shoulders and buried in neglect as the corpse of 
an outlived obligation. How many men there are 
who need to be inspired with this conception of 
family loyalty to a great moral and religious inter- 
est, whose fathers and mothers toiled and labored 
through the wilderness, bearing that which they had 
received from their ancestors, and which they car- 
ried loyally not for their sakes only, but for them- 
selves. What have you done with your father’s re- 
ligion? What use have you made of your mother’s 
Bible? Your name was written in hope and pride in 
the record between its Testaments. How loyal have 
you been to your father’s faith? What answer have 
you made possible to your mother’s prayers? Have 
you counted all this a dead weight and superstition, 
well enough for the past, but of no interest to you? 
Shame upon your own disloyal, spiritual laziness. 
There may be some who have done even worse than 
this. Some who faithfully promised fathers and 
mothers, Christian friends now gone, to be true to 
God and faithful to the Christian life, but who have 
forgotten all this, proved false to their pledges, and 
buried in the wilderness of sin and neglect the mem- 


ories that once were sacred. 
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Religious Unrest and Heresy 


A Sermon Preached at First Christian Church, Louisville, 


Ky., 





on the Text: 


‘‘And this word once yet more signifieth the removal of those things that are 
shaken, and of things that are made that those things which cannot be shaken 


may remain.’’ 


T has been aflirmed that we are liv- 
ing in an age of doubt, and that our 
religious unrest to be traced to 
the pain and weariness and impover- 

ishment born of doubt. It has been 

claimed that the chureh has drifted from 
the great fundamental truths which have 
been brought to us in the one and only 
revelation. On the contrary, 


18 


supreme 


we are living in an age of religious un- 
rest, but the religious unrest is born of 
faith, and is the most hopeful sign of 


our advancing and conquering Christian- 


ity. It is true that so far as traditional 
theology is coneerned, there has been 
much of it denied and much cf it which 


we have simply outgrown. In no spirit 
of pride, and yet with a feeling of very 
rejoicing, I think it may be af- 
firmed that the old theology which was 
unrelated to life has passed, and that in 
its place has come a new theology, whose 
ustifieation found in the aeceptance 
of its duties and obligations and _ priv- 
ileges to the world in whieh 
earth upon which we 


great 


18 


relation 
to the 


in 

we live, 

tread. 
SOME THINGS THAT HAVE PASSED. 


would be regarded as a_ heretic 
today in any chureh cirele, in any theo- 
logical realm, who should declare that he 
no longer that the parable of 
Eden is not history. One is not tabooed 
as respects his genuine faith because he 


One 


believes 


does not aecept the seven days’ theory 
of creation, or that creation was the 
work of a moment instead of an evolu- 
tionary process back of which was God. 

We do not today believe in any me 
chanical theory of inspiration. Gone 
forever are the dogmas of material 
heaven and a material hell. Gone for 
ever is the dogma that an angry God 


was placated and made favorable to man 
through a contractual arrangement en- 
tered into between God, the Father, the 
party of the first part, and his Son, the 
party of the part. We do not 
helieve—and I speak for the leaders and 
thinkers and the intelligent and thought- 
ful constituency of the chureh—we do 
not believe any longer in a salvation by 
magic. We do not believe in a right- 
cousness that by some mysterious meth- 
od is imputed to us to cover up our un- 
righteousness, making God to accept our 
is covered by the beauty 


seeond 


sin because it 
and glory of the character of Jesus 
Christ. The old notion of a God as pre- 


sented to us in the Augustinian theology, 
who is little other than a representation 
of irresponsible almightiness choosing ar- 
bitrarily he will to saved and 
assuming arbitrarily those whom he will 


whom be 


because of his own good will and pleas- 
in the in- 


ure apart from any character 

dividual thus ehosen or condemned 
that conception of God has given place 
to what is almost modern, the fatherhood 


of God, with all of its infinite tenderness, 


and its merey, which transcends our 
deepest needs and our greatest sins. Our 
religious unrest does not come from the 
loss of this traditional theology. We 
ire not unhappy that it has gone. The 
ehurel has not been impoverished 
throug its «ke parture, Tor the great fun 
damental essential truths of revelation 
remain, as the everlasting lights in the 


BY E. L. POWELL. 


firmament. The things that are made, 
made by man, and having the human 
stamp upon them in every line and 


lineament and feature, have passed away 
in order that the things ‘which are un- 
shakable shall stand forth the more 
clearly and definitely and with greater 
assurance on our part to their real- 
ity and their tremendous grip on our 
hearts and lives. 


as 


GOD, A GOD OF LOVE. 


The God of Calvinism has been sup- 
planted by the God and Father of our 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. The 
commercial theory of the atonement has 
been supplanted by the infinitely pre- 

















Powell. 


cious truth that God loved us, not because 
he was paid to do it, but because he is 
love and could not help himself unless 
he was other than a God of love. 

In the place of a mechanical salvation, 
purely magical and miraculous, we have 
a salvation made possible only through 
eharacter that has been fashioned in 
harmony with the mind and spirit and 
will of Jesus Christ. There has been no 
loss anywhere; there has been almost in- 
finite enrichment, and the faith of our 
chureh today was never stronger, never 


richer, never more sure ol itself. We are 
not living in an age of doubt. We are 
living in an age of faith. Our religious 
unrest is not beeause of a sense of be- 
reavement coming as a result of the sur- 
render—shall we say of very much of 


a hard, mechanical, metaphysical and ut- 
terly unrelated theology to life? 


What then is the explanation of our 
religious unrest? You will find this to be 
true as you study for yourselves the 
situation. Our religious unrest is born 
of the new and more comprehensive vi- 


which has come to the echureh as the 


sion 


result of its new faith, and the feeling 
on the part of the ehurch that it is so 
r removed fro vertaking its vision 





from the realization of the splendid ter- 
ritory that has in these opening years 
of the twentieth century been laid bare 


to her hand and to her reach. I mean 
this: 
We have come—I speak now of the 





Chureh—to recognize that our gospel has 
a claim upon all of life, upon society, 
government, politics, business, home, edu- 
cation, and that it is the province of the 
Church so to proclaim her gospel as that 
the power of that gospel shall be domi- 
nant over all of the interests, all of the 
concerns, all of the relationships of life, 
The Chureh has barely gotten away 
from the medieval conception that her 
provinee was a cabined and confined and 
pinioned province, her gospel imprisoned 
within the four walls of a‘ temple and 
concerning itself with little more than 
what we denominate religious exercises; 
whereas now the Chureh begins to see 
that it is within her province to settle 
the question of labor and capital, that 
it is within her province to deal with all 
of the relationships existing between man 
and man, in all of'the realms in whieh 
these relationships exist at all. And we 
feel somehow ‘that we are not doing that 
thing. We feel somehow that we are be- 
ing kept imprisoned. We feel that, with 
the power of that mighty vision calling 
us out of all that is narrow in our ideas 


of service and duty, we are not mak- 
ing the progress that we should. We 
feel that we are innocuous, when we 


should be aggressive; we feel that we are 
timid and impotent when we should be 
lifting the banner and going out into the 
feel that the great commission 


battle; we 

bids us go into every port along the 
whole shore line of humanity, and that 
we are remaining within a_ landlocked 
bay in sight of shore. The port of gov- 
ernment—the Chureh must go _ hither. 


The port of business, with all of its mal- 
adjustment—the Chureh must go hither. 


WHAT UNREST MEANS. 


The port of lands where light has 
never shone in the face of Jesus Christ— 
the Chureh must go thither. There is no 
relationship, there is no department of 
human life with which the Chureh and 
her gospel are not concerned. Holding 
fast, so far as America is concerned, te 
the separation of Church and _ state, 
standing for that principle as never te 
be abrogated so long as we shall put any 
sort of reasonable construction upon lib- 
erty and democracy, none the less the 
church, through her spirit, through her 
gospel, through her principles, must in- 
fluence and must leaven the whole lump 
of society and must permeate all rela- 
tionships. Our religious unrest springs 
from our failure to do this thing. 

The chureh today, as it has been for 
a long time past, is just getting away 
from the idea that religion is worship to- 
ward God while it has no relationship te 
man that ean be denominated religious. 
I would say that the social unrest, the 
industrial unrest, the political unrest, 18 
but a recognition by these various de- 
partments of human activity, the recog- 
nition of the claim of the ehureh’s work 
upon these several departments, these 
several I 
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realms of human endeavor. 
Polities is not comfortable and cannot 
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be comfortable until it reeognizes the 
principle of righteousness in all political 
affairs. By the way, that was an admir- 
able statement made the other day by 
our president in addressing a company of 
representatives of foreign trade, when he 
said to them: ‘‘Gentlemen, it has long 
been a wish, dear to my heart, that there 
should be on the part of America a right- 
cous conquest of foreign trade.’’ Mark 
the language. ‘‘A righteous conquest of 
foreign trade.’’ These various depart- 
ments of activity are all astir today, rest- 
less, unhappy, uncomfortable, just in 
proportion as they deny the claim of the 
Chureh, which is the claim of the Chureh’s 
gospel, upon the conduct of all their af- 
fairs, upon the earrying forward of all 
of their enterprises. The Chureh asks of 
this country that it shall not be divoreed 
from righteousness. The Chureh asks of 
the government that it shall not make of 
itself a mere machine without any regard 
to human life and human welfare. The 
Chureh asks of all the relationships that 
exist between man and man that there 
shall. be the recognition, and the recog- 
nition shown in_ active effort, of the gol- 
den rule, which is nothing more than the 
square deal, The Chureh has been 
largely kept within the eonfines of a 
uonastery and she is coming to break 
away into the open. She-is tired of her 
confinement and, her imprisonment. She 
is not concerned about dissent from dryest 
theologies. She is not econeerned or 
troubling -herself at-all .in regard to the 
fact that very much of this old theology 
has gone into the dump heap of dead 
systems, but she will not be happy until 
firmly, strongly, gloriously she moves out 
into this larger realm of duty and priv- 
ilege which her commission bids her oe- 
eupy. There has been a failure of the 
Church to live up to her commission 
which is nothing less than the’ salvation 
of the world. 
THE AGE’S CHIEF HERESY. 

Go into all the world and _ build 
churches that companies may be gath- 
ered together to say prayers and listen 
to sermons and be delighted with sweet 
music. Was that the commission which 
the Man who spoke from the mountain 
height gave to his disciples? No. Go 
into all the wotld’ and ‘speak the gospel 
to every creature that the Son of Man 
has come to seek and save the lost every- 
where. How shall we save the world un- 
less we can put our hands on institutions 
to save individuals and save the institu- 
tions? How ean we save the world until 
we can save men so fully and completely 
as that we shall save the customs that 
are men’s creations? How shall we save 
the world unless we shall bring Christian 
civilization to the world? And what is 
Christian civilization if not bringing the 
spirit of Christ and the will of Christ 
into everything that a man has to do’ 
with? 

_So I wéuld ‘say tliat. perhaps the prin- 
cipal heresy of the age in which we are, 
living (from which we are rapidly get- 
ting away, however), is the divorce of 
religion from all of life save that, which 
has to do with’ the religious exercise of 
the sanctuary. We have come, many. of 
us, f> believe that, if.one is orthodox as 
respects the acceptance of a_ certain 
ereed, and orthodox as respects the con- 
duet” and faithful ‘observance of certain 
religious ceremonies, he is religious 
even though he is dishonest in business, 
even though he is malicious in his rela- 
tionships with men. 

We have virtually in very much of our 
theology declared that God Almighty 
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broke his heart to set up luxurious in- 
stitutions of religion that have no sort 
of relationship toward the betterment of 
industrial conditions, of sanitary condi- 
tions, of educational conditions, or any 
of the things that do wrong and that 
make the world so wretched and so mis- 
erable. 
TWO KINDS OF SERVICE. 

Jesus Christ came on earth that 
you and I might come here Sunday night 
after Sunday night and listen to a ser- 
mon and sweet musi¢e and say our prayers 
and go home, and that great big word 
of religion, ‘‘Christianity,’’ has been 
minimized until it has come to pass that 
there is no function for religion to dis- 
charge. I accept the definition of heresy 
which I am fully aware is not given as 
a definition of heresy by Jesus Christ; 
it is implied, however—theresy is the col- 
lective state of mind and heart or indi- 
vidual, as the case may be, which leads 
us to ignore in our lives the meaning of 
love, the interpretation of love in terms 
of service. .One may be orthodox in re- 
gard to his conformity to the creed 
which he Has aeceepted, and if there is 
unwillingness, through lack of love, to 
take an interest in thé werld’s work. in 
the sight of Jesus Christ, he is a heretie. 
You remember those extremely orthodox 
personages who were making their way 
from Jericho to Jerusalem, and passed a 
man who had fallen among thieves, and 
who had been beaten and desperately 
wounded. 

Those men had the same notion that 
I have been talking about. They felt 
that it was not their business to help a 
wounded man; that it was no ‘part of 
religion to deal with seewlar affairs ;- that 
they were concerned, and properly con- 
cerned, about the exercisés of thé temple. 

The priest. said, ‘‘I am faithful in the 
discharge of my priestly office,’’ and the 
Levite, no doubt, said, ‘‘I am strictly at- 
tentive to my duties in my office. What 
more does God require? Let somebody 
else take charge of this business of bind- 
ing up the wounds of this man, and be- 
sides that, he is a heretic; he does not 
belong to our company. He does not be- 
long to our religious organization,’’ and 
so they pass by on the other side. And 
then there came the man who was not 
orthodox, so far as ecclesiastical stand- 
ards were concerned, and without any 
question at all as to his orthodoxy, and 
not considering the fact that his relig- 
ious dignity might not be impaired, he 
got down from his beast and went to the 
help of this poor fellow, bound up his 
wounds, poured oil and wine into them, 
put the poor fellow on his own beast and 
sent him to an inn and made proper pro- 
vision for his comfort, and Jesus Christ 
virtually answers the question for all 
time as to who is orthodox and who is 
the heretic, and he gives to the Samari- 
tan, nameless though he be, an immor- 
tality of fame, and has made the priest 
and Levite to come down through the 
ages and centuries with the condemna;. 
tion of a wholesome Chri8tianity testing’ 
upon them. 


NO RELIGION WITHOUT A HEART BEAT. 


I affirm that religion divorced from 
life is heresy. I affirm that your relig- 
ion is nothing short 6f contemptible hy-. 
pocrisy if it has not a heart beat in it 
that will lead you to go out. into the 
world of need and give help. I affirm 
that any church to whom need anywhere 
makes no appeal, by virtue of refusing 
to be a missionary church, is branded by 
high heaven heretical, though it may sub- 
seribe to the Westminster Confession or 
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to the Augsburg Confession, to the Ni- 
cene Creed, to the Apostles’ Creed and 
to all of the theology that has ever been 
written by learned and honest men. 

And then I believe, furthermore, that 
we get mighty close to the heretical when 
we not only deny God entrance into all 
places save churches, and keep him out 
of all the enterprises of life save those 
which we eall religious exercises, but 
when we also virtually affirm that God 
has gone silent since the Bible was 
closed, and that there is no longer any 
God who speaks to men. That to me is 
a most desolate and awfui conception, 
yet not very long ago it would have been 
regarded as heretical to affirm that any 
message had ever come from heaven since 
the canon was closed. Today we ask 
such a question as this: Did not God 
speak to man before the Bible was writ- 
ten? Unquestionably, or else there could 
not have been any Bible. 

WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 

The Bible is the reeord of what God 
said to the people concerning himself 
and‘ concerning’ duty. If God spoke to 
the people before the Bible was written, 
making possible the Bible; then has he 


exhausted himself in his utterances to’ 


the few whose names and whose writing 


constitute the Bible? Is there no longer. 


any word except that which we shall get 
from the printed page of the book of all 
books? If you claim that the Bible holds 
potentially all his truth, I grant you that 
we have the limit of revelation in the 
book because we have the limit of reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ, the man in the 
book. But rf you mean to say that there 
is, through experiences of life or through 
science and art and literature and all the 
fine things that have been wrought by 
humanity, no history from God, I not 
only deny the statement as a reflection 
upon God, but I would declare that to 
be very closely akin to what I have in 
mind as heresy. For me no dead deity, 
but one who is living and speaking today. 
Better that there should have been no 
message at all—perhaps that is rather a 
strong statement. Better that there 
should be no God at all than a dead God 
or a silent God. 


‘*WHERE IS YOUR. Gop?’’ 


In our great stress and strain of suf- 
fering and service, we look to the heav- 
ens, and there comes no response that 
day, as mockingly Elijah suggested to 
the worshipers of Baal. ‘‘Where is 
your god? Perhaps he has gone on a 
journey; perhaps he has other employ- 
ment; he certainly hasn’t any concern 
so far as you and your affairs may be 
brought under his ecognizance.’’ No, 
friends, God hath spoken, God speaks, 
God will speak and in many a still hour, 
when you ean scarcely see your way 
there, shall be heard a, voice,. not audible, 
but clear and distinct, saying, ‘‘This is 


the way, walk ye in it!’’ God speaks. 


through the conscience enlightened by 
the great revelation given.in Jesus Christ. 
God speaks through the pain and the sor- 
row, and the misery. of humanity. God 


speaks through guch a disaster as that. 
of the Titanie or the later disaster of the, 
Empress of Ireland. God speaks through, 


his mighty whirlwinds, through his eata- 
elysms in nature, through all.of the fear- 


ful experiences that represent the re-, 


demptive process going on in humanity. 
God himself speaks to us or we perish. 

So I econelude this sermon by the en- 
ecouraging word that instead of living in 
an age of heresy, so far as doctrine is 
concerned, we are living in an age of 
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faith, because of the higher vision of the 
church. I affirm that to depart from 
that higher vision is the real heresy, and 
that we are departing from that higher 
vision if we shall fail to claim all realms 
as the province of the church and her 
gospel. That we are departing from that 
programme, that new spirit which is 
nothing other than the old spirit of the 
Master, when we divorce religion from 
life, and thus try to build up a religion 
upon other foundations of morality and 
righteousness; that we are departing 
from that new spirit and that new faith 
when we fail to be serviceable, when we 
fail to lend a helping hand, when we 
pass by on the other side. Heresy is of 
the heart rather than of the head. Heresy 
is to be unloving. Heresy is to selfishly 
claim your religious privileges and make 
no use of them. Heresy is being content 
to come to chureh and to get inspiration 
and then let it dry up. 

Heresy is getting all you can from the 
preacher and from the music and from 
the book and then putting it in cold stor- 
age. Heresy is that miserable, narrow, 
limited conception of religion which gives 
it nothing to do and takes it out in 
simply glorifying and erowning it with 


trust. Heresy is to be no account relig- 
iously. Heresy is to boast of your being 


orthodox in the faith and keeping your 
orthodox faith so that nobody knows 
whether it is orthodox or heterodox. 
Heresy is denying God entrance into all 
life and keeping him shut up within your 
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little limited sanctuary. Heresy is say- 
ing that God hasn’t anything to do with 
humanity now, that once he spoke to 
men, but that he has gone silent, and 
that in the hour of my agony, although 
he may have comforted Isaiah, or he may 
have comforted Moses or Peter or James 
or John, he does not know that I am 
here. 
THE REAL HERESY. 

Heresy is to make out of our thinking 
and living an indifferent God, and to have 
as a substitute a Deity to whom we de- 
liver addresses on occasion, and stated 
occasions at that. We come together and 
say we do not believe that you are other 
than one who desires this etiquette to be 
observed, and we are willing to be prop- 
er. God save us from such a life as that; 
and I thank God that the chureh of to- 
day is living as never before. Observe 
the actions taken by recent great relig- 
such the Northern 


ious gatherings, as 

and Southern Presbyterian Assemblies 
and the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Those gatherings say in no uncertain 


tones that our religion, the gospel of our 
ehureh, has to do with all of life, and so 
it dares to express itself in regard to 
these questions. Heresy sometimes con- 
sists in being silent when you ought to 
thunder. We are getting out of the 
provincial. 

We have laid aside our luggage, our 


encumbrances, we have gotten away 
from our hard and fast and erass and 
almost cruel theologies. We have got- 
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ten our stride. We feel the mighty winds 
of the great ocean playing upon our faces 
as we go bounding over the sea knowing 
that we have world relations. We are 
not satisfied with the prim and the prop- 
er, but we want the glory of conquest 
of souls, that through conquest of souls 
institutions and laws and customs and 
societies and civilizations may be re- 
deemed. We have gotten the Pauline 
spirit which represents the gospel of 
Jesus Christ as having to do with the 
groaning creation, creating the pain of 
birth, travail with pain, a groaning for 
deliverance into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God. 


And as sure as there is a living, pres- 
ent, speaking God today, whose sweet mes- 
sages enable us to interpret the message 
which has been given us here on the pages 
that never grow old, so surely instead 
of there coming to the church a time of 
decadence, there is coming to the church, 
and has already come, a period of tri- 
umphant and advancing democracy, and 
a triumphant and advancing democracy 
represented by a universalism of rights 
and privileges and duties proclaimed in 
the great commission given us by Jesus 
Christ. May God keep us so thoroughly 
unhappy and keep alive so continuously 
this religious unrest as that we shall find 
ourselves leaping forward to overtake the 
vision of the mighty new territory more 
and more, faster and faster until the 
kingdoms of this world shall beeome the 


kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ. 


The Festival of Lights, Madura, India 


RE you going to the ‘Festival 
of Lights?’’’ ‘‘Yes, we are 
thinking of doing so.’’ 
‘‘Sure, you must go. Why, 
everybody goes. It is the most beautiful 
religious spectacle that Madura has to 
offer.’’ ‘‘When is it to be held?’’ ‘‘I 
am not certain of the night at present, 
but you will soon learn from the prepa- 
rations and interest of the natives.’’ 
And we did, for days before the festi- 
val the whole atmosphere was charged 
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with a spirit of expectancy. In many 
respects India is an empire of child 
races. Western people are prone to 
think of the Indian as a well matured 


man, a deep thinker, a profound phil- 
osopher. Some, no doubt, are—a very 
few. The great majority of India’s mil- 
lions are children in thought and action. 
They love bright colors, the spectacular, 
the tawdry. The dress of the little Hindu 
women is often a blaze of color. 


All is noise and confusion out in the 
street. Immense cannon crackers are 
being let off. There is shouting and a 


medley of voices. The shrill native band 
is playing, and the energetic drummer 
is having a really good time, the admira- 
tion of numerous small boys. The Tamil 
word for small boy is decidedly pretty— 
thumby—and means: a little brother. 
The great ear goes by. It is an object 
of awe. It is a sacred thing. For in 
that car is the goddess, and she reigns 
supreme life and death of her 
teeming devotees. 


over the 


But here is old Jumbo—the elephant, 
a very necessary part of the perform- 
ance. The little, tinkling bell the while 


makes musie to his measured tread. He 


is a stately old fellow, onee the monarch 
of 


of 


the 
many in 


jungle. He is, however, only one 
this procession. A number 
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of these great beasts are kept at the 
Temple for such oceasions as this. They 
always add novelty and interest to any 
parade. But ask, what is it all for? To 
stir up interest, to inspire enthusiasm, to 
satisfy the love of the spectacular which 
is inherent in all children. These par- 
ticular processions were to beat up en- 
thusiasm for the festival of lights. 


THE TEPPAKULAM. 


The scene of the famous festival of 
lights is the big Teppakulam at Madura. 
The name itself means ‘‘raft tank.’’ It 
was built by one of the greatest kings of 
Madura—King Thirumalai Naik, to whom 
we also owe great portions of the beau- 
tiful palace, and extensive Temple, which 
attract so many tourists every year. Mr. 
W. Francis, of the India Civil Service, 
describes this picturesque place in this 
language : 

‘*This 
reservoir 
is filled by a channel 
Vaigai and lies at the extreme south- 
east corner of the town. It is almost a 
perfect square, measuring along the out- 
side of the parapet walls, 1,000 feet on 
the north and south and 950 feet on the 
“ast and west, and is the largest of the 
kind in South India. The sides are 
faced with eut granite and surmounted 
by a handsome parapet of the same ma- 
terial, just outside which a granite walk, 
five feet wide, runs all round the tank. 
Flights of steps, three on each side, run 
down at intervals to the water’s edge. In 
the middle of the reservoir is a square is- 
land, faced with eut granite, on 
which, among green pakns and flowering 
trees, is a small white temple with a 
tower of the usual kind, flanked at the 
four corners of the island with graceful 


Teppakulam is an_ artificial 


from the river 


also 





made by Thirumalai Naik. It. 


little Mandapams. The whole is exceed- 
ingly well proportioned and graceful in 
effect. The story goes that this spot was 
the place at which the bricks for Thiru- 
malai Naik’s palace were made, and 
that, when the clay for them was being 
dug out, the stone image of Ganapathy 
now in the Temple was found buried 
underground. Realizing that the discov- 
ery showed that the spot was holy 
ground, the king turned the excavations 
into this beautiful tank.’’ 

It is indeed a beautiful place. The 
water may not be so fresh and pure as 
it might be, but the broad roads on its 
four sides, a number of typical Indian 
bungalows surrounding it, and tall cocoa- 
nut trees, graceful palms, with numerous 
native trees everywhere all give a set- 
ting to the picture which is at once varied 
and rich in color and truly oriental. 


THE FESTIVAL. 


The Festival of Lights is an annual 
affair, held on the anniversary of King 
Thirumalai Naik’s birthday. Toward 
evening of the day set for the celebra- 
tion every street and road leading to the 
Teppakulam is filled with a crowd in 
holiday attire the like of which is to be 
found only in India. Some are on foot, 
some in gaily decked typical bullock 
bandy, others in horse carriages, others 
again in the latest design motor cars. 
All are in good spirits and filled with evi- 
dent expectancy. 

The enclosure around the tank is 4 
spectacle to see. The whole landscape 
is literally black with people. Not only 
is it a religious festival, but it is a fair 
as well. And traders, side-shows, booths 
of all descriptions are doing an enor- 
mous business. 
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As night deepens lights begin to flash 
out everywhere. Thousands of little open 
oil wells are lit on the walls and in spe- 
cial little niches all round the tank. The 
island is just a blaze of light. The re- 
flection of the myriads of lights upon 
the water and the seething background 
of dark-skins form a sight that one shall 
not soon forget. 

Then occurs the great religious event 
of the whole festival. For weeks before 
there has been in preparation a huge, 
ill-constructed raft of bamboo, decorated 
in the most gaudy manner. On this 
barge are placed the presiding god and 
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and long rope is attached, and thousands 
of devoted Hindu drag the raft with its 
precious freight all round the tank in 
the presence of multitudes of the Hindu 
faithful. Meanwhile there is playing 
over the whole scene a perfect cannonade 
of fire-works. The falling stars of the 
rockets add the crowning glory to this 
spectacle of color, light and life. 


But now, what did it all mean to 
India’s people? It meant honor and wor- 
ship to their gods. This thing was not 
play to them. Religion is a real part 
of and has a definite bearing upon their 
whole life. They went home that night 


woddess of the great Temple. A strong tired, but happy. They had given their 


Charles Stelzle, “Apostle 


NE of the leaders of the Pres- 

byterian General Assembly held 

in Chieago was Charles Stel- 

zle, who until a_ short time 
ago was the superintendent of the Pres- 
byterians’ Department of Church and 
Labor. Although Mr. Stelzle is without 
an office now, the Assembly recorded dis- 
tinet victories for labor and for Mr. 
Stelzle. The church decided to continue 
an aggressive fight for the rights of the 
laboring man. 

The friends of Mr. Stelzle, especially 
those who know of his rise from a New 
York newsboy to high chureh position, 
will hope for Mr. Stelzle’s reinstatement 
to the important position from which he 
was removed a few months ago. 

Mr. Stelzle tells this story of his early 
days: 

‘*T lived in a rear tenement over near 
the river on the East Side of New York, 
where people are huddled together like 
animals, when I was a boy, with my 
mother and four sisters. We were very 
poor. My mother sewed wrappers, for 
which she reeeived two dollars a dozen. 
It took her three days and three nights 
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to finish a dozen wrappers, and some- 
times I would awake toward morning to 
see her still sitting at my bedside, sew- 
ing. Often she had to go supperless in 
order that we might have something to 
eat. We ‘had only a stale roll with a 
little salt sprinkled upon it, and fre- 
quently that was all we had for weeks at 
a time. It was years before we tasted 
butter or fruit. We hardly knew what 
they were. I went to work at eight years 
of age in the basement of a New York 
tobacco shop—a sweat-shop you would 
call it now. I know what it means to 
suffer for want of the barest necessities 
of life. If I felt that the chureh had no 
message concerning child-labor, if it had 
nothing to say concerning the securing 
of a square deal for women, and had no 
eare for the unsanitary conditions in 
shops and factories, I would line up with 
some other organization outside of the 
church. I need simply think of my 
mother, broken in health and sometimes 
crippled in body because of the awful 
suffering of those early years when she 
worked to keep us from starving, and 
of my four sisters and all that they 
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god and goddess a free ride round the 
sacred tank. Wonderful. To us, my 
friend, to you and to me, what is it? 
It is a pathetic sight. It is a spectacle 
ever which the angels may well weep, 
Fancy that god, that religion. My 
friend, there is only one thing in all the 
wide world that can change this condi- 
tion, and it is doing it,—Christian educa- 
tion. 
“Let us seek the desert spaces where the 
Christless hordes are waiting, 
Let us journey to the needy lands we 
know, 
There’s a whisper in the midnight, there’s a 
star above to guide us, 
Oh, the East is calling, calling; let us go.” 


of Labor” 


passed through, to make me a labor agi- 
tator on the other side against the 
church and against every condition and 
every institution in society today which 
stands in the way of my people—the 
working people—if the ehureh did not 
eare. But the church does eare; if it 
didn’t, I would be workine elsewhere.’’ 

It is the knowledge of men which Mr. 
Stelzle gained on the streets and in the 
machine-shop that makes him the power 
that he is among men of all classes. 
Workingmen know that he knows what 
he is talking about. When he steps out 
on the platform, at one of his big mass- 
meetings, the crowd cheers him in antici- 
pation, for they know that it is not an 
academie discussion of their problems, 
or a theory for the future welfare of 
mankind that he is going to present to 
them. Any man who would appear be- 
fore a crowd of trades-unionists of this 
country with a visionary scheme would 
most likely be laughed out of the meet- 
ing. Workingmen do their own think- 
ing, and they are not easily convineed. 
But they have faith in Mr. Stelzle’s sin- 
cerity. 


“Bob” Burdette’s Faith | 


EADERS of the Christian Cen- 

tury will be interested in the 

following letter of Robert J. 

Burdette, famed printer, poet, 
and preacher. Dr. Burdette is now on 
his death bed, in his California home. 
The letter was written to a friend in 
New York: 

Ever since June, 1912, when I made 
my last public appearance, we have been 
living in our summer home down here by 
the sea. ‘‘Eventide,’’?’ Mrs. Burdette 
named it, because it faces the sunset. It 
is very pleasant, this ‘‘afternoon land,’’ 
in spite of sickness. I watch the sunset 
as I look out over the rim of the blue 
Pacific, and there is no mystery beyond 
the horizon line, beeause I know what 
there is over there. I have been there. 
[ have journeyed in those lands. Over 
there where the sun is just sinking is 
Japan. That star is rising over China. 
In that direction lie the Philippines. I 
know all that. 

Well, there is another land that I look 
toward as I watch the sunset. I have 
never seen it. I have never seen any one 
who has been there; but it has a more 
abiding reality than any of these lands 
which I do know. This land beyond the 
Sunset—this land of immortality, this 
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fair and blessed country of the soul— 
why, this Heaven of ours is the one thing 
in the world which I know with absolute, 
unshaken, unchangeable certainty. This 
I know with a knowledge that is never 
shadowed by a passing cloud of doubt. I 
may not always be certain about this 
world; my geographical locations may 
sometimes become confused. But that 
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other world—that I know. And as the 
afternoon sun sinks lower Faith shines 
more clearly, and Hope, lifting her voice 
in a higher key, sings the songs of frui- 
tion. 

My work is about ended, I think. The 
best of it I have done poorly; any of it 
I might have done better. But I have 
done it. And in a fairer land, with 
finer material and a better working light, 
I will do better work. 

Good-bye, God bless you, and keep you 
day by day. Rosert J. BuRDETTEs. 

Rodondo Beach, California. 

Kipling Discusses Spelling. 

At a dinner attended by Rudyard Kip- 
ling one of his fellow guests started a 
diseussion concerning the spelling and 
pronunciation of the English language. 

‘‘Have you ever noticed, Mr. Kip- 
ling,’’ he asked, ‘‘that in the entire Eng- 
lish language there are only two words 
beginning with ‘su’ that are pronounced 
as though beginning with ‘sh’? Those 
two are sugar and sumach. Having 
made an exhaustive study of the subject, 
you may take it from me that this is so.”’ 
" Are you sure?’’ was Kipling’s only 
and sufficient response. 
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ASKED Mr. Albright whether he 
painted children because the models 
cost him or whether he had 
children of his own whom he had to 
tend and found that the easiest way to 
keep them still. He said those were good 
guesses, and had in them elements of 
truth, but that if I wanted to ‘know the 
real reason, I should have to guess again 
he painted children because he loved 
children. That was to have been my next 
guess. His are no dressed up children 
painfully sitting with pitehforks back of 
their heads and frozen stiff with self-con- 
sciousness over the idea of having their 
pictures taken; they are natural young- 
sters, engaged in the normal joys of boy- 
hood and girlhood. They are so natural 
and so lovable that people like to look 
at them, and care to buy them. That is 
why almost every exhibit of American 
artists now has one or more of his pic- 
tures, and why around each of them can 
be seen a little interested group of ad- 
mirers. 


less, 


’ 


in ‘‘ HUBBARD Woops.’ 


I met Mr. Albright in the Art Insti- 
tute, among his pictures in the Exhibit of 
American Artists. Then I met him some 
other times. Then I went to see where 
he works. He said simply that he lived 
in a log house in Hubbard Woods. Hub- 
bard Woods is a strip of territory lying 
in Winnetka and Glencoe, or somewhere 
near the old Skogie, and if a man gets 
on the train for Evanston and forgets to 
get off, he alights at Hubbard Woods and 
is glad of it. We found the log house. 
We were looking for a one room cabin 
with an earth floor, and the patent evi- 
dences of artistic poverty, and that was 
not exactly what we found. 

It required 270 great trees, each one 
60 feet long, to build Mr. Albright's hut 
in the wilderness. It is a house built 
like the letter H. The connecting bar 
between the two equal parts is an en- 
trance hall with a great big open fire, and 
a staifway built out of oak beams like 
railway ties. From this central hall you 
may go to the right or the left. In one 
of these two houses he lives, and in the 
other he moves and has his being. The 
right wing is the family residence; the 
left wing is his studio, a one-story struc- 


ture rising to the height of the two 
stories of the other wing. The entire 
structure is 48 by 84 feet. One may 


stand in the studio and look across it and 
through the reception hall and dining- 
room, and the whole 84 feet of distance 
are his. If he is content with one room 
at a time, the studio is 32 by 48, all in 
one room, and has another big fireplace 
et one end, with most of the north side 
taken up with windows. 


ARTIST WITH ‘‘TREASURE ON EARTH.’’ 


He said he sueceeded in getting it as 
he wanted it by having no architect and 


AN 


no landseape gardener. Thus he saved 
the triliums and the jack-in-the-pulpits 
and the eranebills and the wood violets 


and the praine roses, and did not permit 


his trees to be trimmed all the way up 
to heaven. 

The logs of house are 10 to 14 
inches in diameter, and are chinked and 
plastered. He used sixty bales of oakum 
to ehink the eracks before the plaster- 


ing was put on; but this was an extrava 


his 


gance. 





Albright, Painter of Children 


A Man Who Believes that ‘‘An Artist is Revealed Not So Much in What He 
Puts Into His Picture as in What He Omits.’’ 


BY MILTON AINSLIE. 


I asked him how he, a mere artist, 
could afford such an establishment, and 
I said to him that if he were only a mil- 
lionaire I should feel different; but I re- 
joiced to think that a man who gave his 
life to a non-commercial pursuit should 
have laid up for himself so much treas- 
ure on earth. I could but rejoice to think 
how well his brush had served his purse. 
ART. 


BUSINESS AND 


He said that he discovered some time 
ago that no matter how dearly he loved 
to paint, he could not paint very long if 
he did not sell his paintings, and he re- 
solved to sell them. Evidently he sells 
them, for I see them in good homes and 
in fine galleries. But he tells me he does 
not try to paint many in a year, for he 
cannot paint many and keep up his 
standard. 

He said he formerly had a small log 








Waiting for the Elephant. ‘By Adam Emery 
Albright. 


studio in another place, and being about 
to establish this new home he thought of 
the kind of-house and studio he would 
like to build. Then he said to himself, 
‘*Adam Emery Albright, you know what 
the preachers do when they want some- 
thing very much. They have faith 
that they are going to get it and then 
they hustle around and get it.’’ So he 
resolved to do likewise and there is the 
house. 

He paints children—country children. 
Not slum children nor spoiled children, 
but happy outdoor children. 

There was one entitled ‘‘An Enchanted 
Hour’’ whieh took the Martin B. Cahn 
prize. It is a painting of two youngsters 
in a boat. The sky line is well to the 
top of the painting, that one sees 
much more reflected in the water than he 
sees in the field above the boat. It is an 
ingenious pushing up of the horizon for 


sO 





the sake of revealing a little more than 
one expects to see in the water. But what 
one sees in the water is not the main 
thing. The children are the main thing. 

He spoke about his backgrounds. He 
said he could not often use large objects, 
because they dwarf the children. Yet 
here and there he brings in a scene with 
children at the root of a gnarled old tree, 
as in ‘*The Old Ford,’’ or boys around a 
large rock, as in ‘‘The Cave,’’ where the 
object does not throw them into insignif- 
icanee, but serves as a contrast to their 
youth and wonder. 


THE SCIENCE OF COLOR. 


**One must sacrifice something in paint- 
ing,’’ he said. ‘‘The very lightest medi- 
um we can get is white paint. Any color 
of any sort darkens it. Yet white paint 
held against the sky, even a dark gray 
sky, is dark. So black paint is the dark- 
est medium we have, but is less than ab- 
solute dark. Our range of colors is very 
narrow. If an artist were to paint all 
the colors in a pile of hay, it would take 
everything on his palette; and what would 
he then have left for the rose that grows 
beside the hay? One must sacrifice much. 
The artist is revealed not in what he 
puts into his picture so much as in what 
he omits. If art were a mere reprodue- 
tion of nature, the camera has us hope- 
lessly at a disadvantage. We must choose 
what, out of the bewildering and impos- 
sible variety, we will attempt to interpret 
in our very narrow range of colors and 


in our very small space. I sacrifice 
everything else to childhood. That is my 
choice. 


‘*In making this choice I must saeri- 
fice themes and backgrounds and motives 
that do not lend themselves well to this 
main intent. ; , 

‘*Color? Yes, I have gone the full 
range. Here is one in which the colors 
run riot.! I painted it years ago. Grad- 
ually I toned my colors down. Here is 
one in which the tones are the very low- 
est I can strike; the keynote is an almost 
complete absence of color. It is. called 
‘Waiting for the Elephant.’ A rich. man 
looked at it and said, ‘I wish I could give 
that boy a half dollar.’ ’’ 

‘*That,’’ said I, ‘‘is one real test of 
art. The test of a sermon is not whether 
it is understood or enjoyed or remem- 
bered, but whether it makes men who 
hear it say, ‘I wish I were a better man.’ 
So the question is not whether you paint 
that in dull grays and sober browns, or 
whether you put it in the colors of the 
national flag, nor whether you put on 
your paint with the palette knife or @ 
toothbrush or a mop, but whether you 
make a man want to give that boy a half 
dollar to get in and see the show. But 
are you intending to keep your pictures 
down to a low color scheme?’’ 


**MORE COLOR AND CONTRAST. 


‘“No. I am swinging back. I have gone 
round with the wheel, and am coming 
back to more color, and stronger con- 
trast. You ean see it in ‘Berries from 
the Mountain Top’ and in others of my 
more recent paintings. I do not pretend 
to put in the real colors of nature; any 
artist who attempts that is foolish. He 
can never do it. But I am putting m 


more of them than at one time I did.’’ 
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A Story 


NCE upon a time there was an 

aged minister whose name was 

the Rev. Dr. Jeremiah. He had 

been the pastor of the First 
Christian Chureh .in Jerusalem, but 
had been ousted from his pulpit and for 
several years had led a precarious life, 
at times being dependent upon his 
friends for food and shelter. 

After he was an old man, and most peo- 
ple thought him quite behind the times, 
he was offered a Carnegie pension and 
refused it. He declined it because of 
the way in which it came. The story of 
it is highly to his credit, and shows how 
high-minded and honorable a man he 
was. This is the way in which he hap- 
pened to be offered the pension, though 
not regularly entitled to it as 
a minister. 

The city of Jerusalem was 
eaptured and destroyed in the 
siege of Nebuchadnezzar. Jere- 
miah had been about the brav- 
est man in the city, and had 
done innumerable things for 
which the people ought to have 
held him in the very highest 
honor, but with strange per- 
versity they blamed the minis- 
ter for nearly all their misfor- 
tunes, and when the city fell 
and they were being led away 
captive they said all sorts of 
bitter things about him. 

Now it came about that the 
captain of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
guard, who had Jeremiah in 
charge, hearing them say so 
many harsh things about Jere- 
miah, felt that Jeremiah was 
really a friend of the Babylon- 
ian cause. It was known that 
he was a mugwump in polities, 
and the Babylonian captain 
felt that Jeremiah was _ en- 
titled to no little consideration 
because he had diseouraged the 
people in the time of the siege. 
So he hunted up Jeremiah, and 
said to him: ‘‘Behold, I loose 
thee this day from the chains 
which were upon thine hand. 
If it seems good unto thee to 


come into Babylon, come, and The 


I will look well unto thee; but 
if it seem ill unto thee to come with me 
into Babylon, forbear; behold, all the 
land is before thee: whither it seemeth 
good and convenient for thee to go, thither 
go.’’ (Jeremiah 40:4.) ; 
AN OLD AND FRIENDLESS PREACHER. 

Surely, it must have been a tempta- 
hon. Jeremiah was old and friendless. 
Babylon had pleasant climate and mod- 


ern plumbing and great libraries and 
many advantages. Jeremiah had _ been 
Nearing now and then from an aequaint- 


anee ot his, Rev. Mr. Ezekiel, who had 
Leen living some time in Babylon and 
had attained to a very considerable popu- 
larity. Here was his chance. He could 
£0 to Babylon and draw his monthly sal- 
ary and be perfectly free to come and go 
as he liked, ; 
But Jeremiah refused. He would not 
“ccept a Carnegie pension with any im- 
Pieation that he had earned it by dis- 
loyalty. He knew that no one would ever 
sive him eredit for self-denial, for few 
people have given him any eredit down 


to this day. They have thought of him 


Minister Who Refused a Pension 


Found in the Records of the Rev. Dr. Jeremiah. 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON. 


invariably as a kind of weak, weeping 
sort of man. On the contrary, he was 
brave enough in his old age, in poverty 
and neglect, to refuse rather than eat 
bread out of the hand of his country’s 
enemy, and this he did with no expecta- 
tion that anybody would give him credit 
for it. 
‘*BACK TO JERUSALEM.” 

The captain of the guard argued the 
matter a little with Jeremiah. He asked 
where he intended to go? Jeremiah said 
he was going straight back to Jerusalem 
or as near it as possible. The captain of 


the guard reminded him that conditions 
in Jerusalem were very much disturbed. 
The chureh building had been very badly 
nobody 


damaged and there wanted to 


he had not come back to live in the pal- 
ace. He merely wanted an opportunity 
to visit round among the refugees of the 
people and gather together a little church 
and comfort and help them where he 
could. Gedaliah said he was wholly in 
sympathy with the movement. He said 
in substance, ‘‘l want these people to 
prosper. They have been having a hard 
time, and they have brought it upon 
themselves, but I think the people who 
disrupted the church and drove you out 
have mostly gone to Babylon, and there 
is a real opportunity here now for you to 
do something. The city and the church 
are pretty badly torn up, and you better 
make your headquarters with me at Miz- 
pah, but come and go as you like and 
visit among the people, and if 
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Enchanted Hour. By Adam 


hear Jeremiah preach, anyway. He asked 
Jeremiah how he expected to get a liv- 
ing, and Jeremiah said he did not know. 
The captain of the guard sincerely dis- 
liked to see the brave old man going with 
nothing but trouble ahead of him. But 
as Jeremiah insisted, the captain gave 


him a letter of introduction to the 
Babylonian governor in Mizpah, near 
Jerusalem, a certain Mr. Gedaliah. Said 


he, ‘‘If you will go back, introduce your- 
self to Gedaliah, whom the king of 
Babylon hath made governor over the 


city of Jerusalem, and dwell with him 
among the people.’’ So the captain of 
the guard fitted Jeremiah out with pro- 
visions and let him go back to Jerusalem, 
and the poor old minister trudged wear- 
ily back to the city where he once had 
been a pastor, but whence he had been 
thrust out, hoping to find in the now 
pastorless church, which nobody wanted, 
some opportunity of preaching the gos- 
pel. 

Governor Gedaliah 
courteously. Jeremiah 


received Jeremiah 
said to him that 


Emery Albright. 


~] (XJ can help you in any way I 
| will.’’ 

So the weary old man gath- 
ered what courage he could, 
and began to do such pastoral 
work as he found opportunity 
at Mizpah and in the neighbor- 
hood of his old church. It was 
discouraging work, but it had 


| 
‘ 
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some elements of promise. 
Governor Gedaliah seems _ to 
have been a_ broad-minded 


man, not a member of the 
chureh himself, but a man who 
liked the minister and wanted 
the church to prosper. He was 
a man free from petty sus- 
picion, and that fact was his 
undoing. When something told 
him that there was a conspir- 
acy against his own life and 
named the conspirator, he re- 
fused to believe it, saying that 
he would not think of such a 
thing as believing a man he 
trusted was really plotting 
against nim. One of his cap- 
tains by the name of Johanan 
warned Governor Geddliah. He 
said, ‘‘You better let me go 
and arrest Ishmael, for I be- 
lieve he intends to murder 
you.’’ But  Gedaliah said, 
‘*Thou shalt not do this, for 
thou speakest falsely of Ish- 
mael.’’ Ishmael did commit 
that terrible crime in which 
Gedaliah was murdered and the prineipal 
Jews who were nearest to him. It is one 
of the most dastardly deeds in all his- 
tory. It wiped out in a night the whole 
official board of Jeremiah’s little church, 
and his chief supporter, and left him and 
the little remnant of his flock paralyzed 
with fear. 
HOPES BLASTED. 

Oh, it was murder—cruel, horrible, 
bloody murder; the murder of a gentle- 
man, high-minded and magnanimous, the 
best friend the minister had on earth. 
You can hardly believe that so horrible 
a thing could have happened. It all came 


about so wickedly, and dashed to the 
ground hopes that had begun to rise 
again. For it is evident that whatever 


hope there was of settled order and good 
government in Palestine at that time 
centered about the good and wise reign 
of Gedaliah, and the sagacity and right- 
eousness of Jeremiah. You will not be- 
lieve it if I tell you. I must tell it in the 
very words of the Bible. This is what 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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EDITORIAL 


A WEEK'S DEBAUCH 


HAT a debauch the people of this nation had last 

WV week—what a debauch of mind and emotions! It 
seems as if every court in the land was hearing a 

divoree suit and our newspapers made the most of it. In a 


Pittsburgh paper last Thursday there were detailed stories of 


eighteen divorce and breach of promise cases involving in 


most instances the most exciting unexpurgated tales of marital 


infidelity that could be imagined. These eighteen ‘‘stories’’ 


by actual measurement included fully two-thirds of the entire 
space devoted to reading matter. 

The next morning on opening the Chicago paper that stands 
for the highest type of journalism in this eity it was found 
on the front 


that three out of five of the seare-head ‘‘stories’’ 


page were divorce cases, besides others rehearsed and head- 
lined in the inside pages. There was Madame Sechumann- 
Heink; there was Billy Sunday’s Rodeheaver; there was 


Sears, the ‘‘New Thought’’ eult leader; there was that blazé 


millionaire in New York who confessed that he had already 


paid $40,000 to hush up the story of his adventures, and 
there was Illinois’ State Auditor Brady, whose ‘‘wife’’ 
brings suit for breach of promise! 


This is the subject matter of our daily reading these days. 
It is almost impossible to eseape it. The newspapers are the 
earriers of this poison everywhither. Young minds are de- 
praved by it and the oldest and strongest of us are not immune 
to its contamination. Why does a Christian civilization tol- 
The Presbyterian Assembly recently passed reso- 
the suggestive modern fashion and 
against a whole round of evil eustoms tending to erase the 


fair line of modesty and chivalry and virtue. Last week Chi- 


erate it? 


lutions dress of 


against 


cago Baptists passed similar resolutions. 
They sound as if 
They re- 


But their resolves sound so impotent! 
they weren’t intended to be taken too seriously. 
mind one of Billy Sunday’s violent denunciations of popular 
sins. 

The great fact is that condemnations and execoriations and 
mere vehemence will not cleanse society. Only a quiet fold- 
ing-in of a lump of real leaven into the dough of our social 
order will transform it. Our vehemence betrays our lack of 
positive religion. The Church is keeping alive today on vehe- 
mence and high-pressure. 

We lack religion. 

We need to find Truth, if we would be made free from lust 


and the pride of life. 


AN ‘‘INSPIRED’’ SECRETARY. 


RRIVING on the third day of the Ohio convention of 
A Diseiples last week one heard the echoes of what 
everybody said was a great address given on the day 
before by Secretary George W. Muckley. Our national sec- 
retaries have spoken during so many years to the state and 
national conventions that their ineline to take for 
granted the excellences of their addresses. It was not so with 
Mr. Muckley this time. Evidently he made as deep an impres- 
sion as if he had been a fresh voice instead of one that has 
been heard at nearly every convocation of his brethren in all 
parts of the land for the past twenty years. He spoke on the 
Men and Millions Movement, coming direct from Texas, where 
the Movement had just been launched. 

The glow and zeal of the Movement was upon him. He 
confessed with eloquent sincerity that his own soul had 
‘f*eaught’’ something from the atmosphere in which the Move- 
It is an atmosphere of devo- 


hearers 


ment is being carried forward. 
tion, of dependence upon God: 
deeper springs of wisdom and consecration. 
a money-getting affair by the use of hurrah methods; it is 


is a seeking for the 
It is not simply 


There 


a spiritual revival. 


This was the way Mr. Muckley, administrator of chureh 
extension funds, the champion money-getter of the brother- 
interpreted the Mer and Millions Movement. His 
hearers said that he talked like one who had seen a vision, like 
one inspired. They said that his tone and carriage and words 
all combined to convey the impression that he, the dollar 
and cents man of Church Extension, felt that the quarter mil- 
lion dollars signed up in the first three weeks of the effort was 
not to be compared in importance with the spiritual benedie- 
tion the churches and each one of the score of workers are 


! 
hood, 


receiving. 

It grows in certainty every day that the deposit of real 
religion to be left in the path of the Men and Millions Move- 
ment will infinitely outweigh the total millions of money 
which the Movement will gather up. 


JUST SUPPOSE! 


R. MUCKLEY’S impressive suecess as the interpreter 
M of another enterprise than his Church Extension sug- 
gests that the churches are missing a large portion of 

the ministry of the secretaries by hearing them only in their 
professional capacity as interpreters and pleaders on behalf of 
their particular societies. Suppose the secretaries should all 
be shaken together in the same basket, and a program com- 
mittee draw upon the contents of the basket, ‘‘on sight and 


unseen,’’ for speakers for the various great causes that 
deserve interpretation at their state convention. And _ sup- 


pose it fell to the lot of Secretary S. J. Corey to talk on Chureh 
Extension and Secretary Grant K. Lewis to talk on Foreign 
Missions and President A. McLean to talk on the eare of 
the orphan and aged, and Mrs. Anna R. Atwater to talk on 
Ministerial Relief, and Secretary Abram E. Cory to talk on 
Christian Endeavor. Just suppose! 

Would the people go to that convention? It would be the 
largest in the history of that state. And they would return 
home amazed at the wide range of sympathy and knowledge 
and spiritual insight possessed by these men who have always 
stood to them as symbols of one cause only. 


THE SLOUCH POSE MUST GO. 
OOD news comes from the advance agents of fashion. 
G They tell us that the coming styles are to call for an 
erect pose in woman. We do not know how they know, 
but we hope these heralds who peep over the horizon and tell 
us from time to time what is to rise above it in women’s 
garb are correct. Whatever may be said of the present styles 
in women’s dress, there is nothing to be said in favor of the 
pose which they assume. It will be impossible to show the 
fashion plates of 1914 to women fifty years from now and 
make them believe that women voluntarily assumed such uD- 
gainly postures. These humpbacked styles, with the skirts 
drawn at the bottom would cause a woman who shuts one 
eye to look like a needle, except for the fact that a needle is 
straight. A recent ‘‘beauty item’’ in the daily press gives 
to the woman who would be beautiful aecording to next week’s 
styles the following good advice: 

‘‘Stand against a door in such a position that the back of 
the head, the shoulders, the elbows, the baek, the heels and the 
palms of the hands will all touch it. And it must not be 
just an almost-closeness, but a real pressure, so firm there cad 
be no doubt as to one’s erectness of bearing. 

‘Easy? Not a bit of it. If you ean hold the position 4 
full minute after a month of daily practice, you are doing 
well. Doing well in more ways than one—not only succeeding 
in the exercise, but gaining strength and poise and muscle 
control. 

‘‘The seeret of grace is complete control of: the body, and 
all the queer poses in the world won’t make that statement 
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any less true. 

‘‘Not long ago a noted physician was talking about the 
modern woman. He said: Unless she learns how to hold up 
her head and keep the poise of her body, I fear for her men- 
tal future. It is a great pity that at a time when women 
are so capable and so prominent they should throw their entire 
beings out of harmony by adopting such outlandish poses as 
one sees on the street, in the ballroom, on the stage.’’ 


‘‘Go to the nearest art gallery and look at the ‘Golden 
Stairway,’ the beautiful picture by Burne-Jones of lovely 
women coming down a stairway. There you will find the ideal 
pose in each figure. It is well worth studying—especially at 
this critical moment in the pose of womankind. It is deserv- 
ing of a place in every boudoir.’’ 


No one, man or woman, has any right to assume a slouch 
pose. Stand straight, no matter how tall you are. Any fashion 
that compels or suggests an erect carriage is so far, desirable. 
We do not know what these new fashions are to look like; 
they may be in other respects almost as unlovely as those of 
today; but the erect pose is something much in their favor. 
Stand straight; and having done all, stand. 


THE INADEQUACY OF MERE PHILANTHROPY. 
A WISE word was spoken by Bishop W. A. Chandler in 


the episcopal address before the general conference of 

the Methodist Church, South, concerning the inadequacy 
of a philanthropy that has no root in religion. ‘‘ The church can- 
not encourage the groundless hope that any transitory 
philanthropy, the mere fashion of the hour, uninspired by love 
for God or faith in Christ, can be relied upon to care for even 
the physical needs of the unfortunate classes of mankind, to 
say nothing of higher things. She knows her own history too 
well to indulge for one moment such a notion. When she 
began her ministrations ef Christly compassion in that ‘hard 
heathen world’ of the first century, she found in it not a sin- 
gle house of mercy, although it boasted of its arts, its philoso- 
phies, and its literatures. Grecian refinement never built a 
house of refuge for the outcast, and Roman civilization never 
opened a door of hope for the despairing. Neither the pages 
of Publius Victor, which describe the public buildings of Rome, 
nor the Byzantine Chronicles, which picture the public edifices 
of Constantinople, record the existence of a single purely chari- 
table institution. Ancient paganism, having lost the knowl- 
edge of God, the Father, failed to recognize man, the brother. 
The first publie collection ever made in the heathen world for 
a charitable object was made by the church of Antioch for 
the poor saints of Jerusalem, the Antiochene Christians for 
the love of Christ forgetting the unfriendly attitude of the 
Jews toward the Gentiles and relieving the wants of men and 
women whom they had never seen, and whom they knew only 
as members of the Christian household. A Christian widow 
was the first individual to build a hospital in our sick and suf- 
fering world. In the language through which the church 
first proclaimed the gospel of salvation, she found no terms 
with which to designate adequately her houses of charity. The 
pagan world lacked speech to express the superhuman benevo- 
lence which it had not been able to conceive. And modern 
paganism is not less sterile of works of merey. Except where 
the influence of Christ’s Church has extended and His merci- 
ful Spirit has penetrated, the heathen world of the twentieth 
century is as barren of humane institutions as was that cold 
and heartless world into which the Babe of Bethlehem was 
born and laid in a manger because there was no room for Him 
elsewhere. ’’ 


**The secularism found within the limits of Christendom, 
parading its gifts as higher than godliness, lauding its philan- 
thropy as purer than piety, and exalting its benevolence as 
better than holiness, knows not how dependent it is for its 
inspiration to render useful service upon the stimulating moral 





atmosphere and the constraining public opinion which Chris- 
tianity has created. From the withered breasts of ar- 
rant godliness, whether in our own or other lands, the milk 
of human kindness trickles very stingily, if at all. They who 
fear not God do not regard man; and if they heed the cries of 
importunate want, it is that they be not wearied with the 
ealls of distress rather than that they be careful to do justice 
and mercy. In the household of faith the world must 
find the main supply of brotherly kindness for the relief of the 
needy when he crieth and the consolation of him that is ready 
to perish.’’ 


A GRACIOUS AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
T IS a gracious service being rendered these days by Rev. 
| Carey E. Morgan, of Nashville, to the American Mission- 
ary Society. Since Doctor MeCash’s resignation a year 
ago the society has been seriously crippled in executive leader- 
ship. While the committee of the Board of Directors is seek- 
ing the right man upon whom to bestow the responsibilities 
of the great task, Mr. Morgan has been meeting the spring 
and summer conventions in various states and speaking a 
great message on behalf of Home Missions. His addresses at 
the Indiana, Ohio and Maryland conventions recently were 
full of sensible counsel and searching entreaty. He believes 
the American Society, the Mother society, has been ill- 
treated by the churches, and that the day of her rehabilitation 
must be at hand. He brings a persuasive message, speaks 
it with unection and power and leaves upon the convention 
an.undefinable but very real spiritual glow. No advocate of 
this neglected at-our-door task in many years has been met 
with such responsiveness from the people as has Mr. Morgan. 
His Vine St. Chureh in Nashville deserves and does receive 
the grateful appreciation of all her sister churches through- 
out the land for loaning him thus freely, and no doubt at 
some cost to herself, to this great and needy work in this the 
most critical moment of its history. 


THE TRUTH AS A COMMERCIAL ASSET. 


HAT truth-telling is in high favor among the adver- 
T tising men is matter for surprise to many people, who 
hardly expected thus to find Saul among the prophets. 

A recent utterence of The Churchman is in point: 
Advertising is not usually regarded as a field where ethical 
sensitiveness 1s cultivated, so it is an agreeable surprise to 
find that one of the speakers at the recent convention of 
advertising men proclaimed that being believed was the foun- 
dation of success. As a matter of fact, if different periods are 
compared, truthful advertising is more insisted upon now than 
in the days when the custom began of proclaiming the value 
of the wares that were offered to the public. Old advertising 
was almost as imaginative as the old cireus posters. Experi- 
ence has shown that statements made in advertising must be 
truthful or tie reaction will work harm. It is not known who 
is responsible for this moral advance, but it is certain that with 
the improvemeni of style and language in advertising in recent 
years the standards of truthfulness have risen. Modern ad- 
vertising and journalism are closely related. The old party 
organ which defended its favorite allies through thick and 
thin can no longer exist. In a rough way, the plea for ‘‘square 
dealing’’ is universally an effective one. Indeed, oftentimes 
the disadvantage of the reforming movement is that the masses 
are apt to lose their sense of proportion in the energy of their 
moral judgmenis. Misstatements of fact are not tolerated 
with complacency. It is held that truthfulness is the bond 
which preserves the social structure. How great a part is 
played by the acres of advertising that daily greet the people 
cannot easily be determined. In any case we do know that 
two men of conspicuous position in the business world have 
served terms in prison for misrepresenting stocks in their cir- 

culars. 
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Methodist Church, South, in Convention. 

The at the 
ence of Methodist Chureh, 
Oklahoma ‘City was the 
with the other Meth- 
odist bodies. The editor of the Central 
Christian Advoeate (Kansas City) re- 
ports that the desire for union amounted 
to a The report of the Com- 
mission on Federation and Organic 
Union was adopted by a unanimous ris- 
ing vote. The Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh (of the north) has been notified 
plainly that if union does not come be- 
tween the North and South branches the 
responsibility will be upon the former. 
The editor of the paper above referred 
to writes that one of the leaders of the 
eonference and the denomination said 
with decision to him: ‘‘It now up to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to say 
what the future shall be. If your chureh 
votes for this plan of organic union we 
will denomination in than 
four vears. The details of readjustment 
take a little time, but the big work 


Confer- 
South, 


big issue General 
the 
at 


of union 


which met 


question 


passion. 


18 


be one less 


may 

will be done if your next General Con- 
ference votes as we_ voted. Bear in 
mind, it is now up to vou.’’ The editor 
adds that ‘‘there is not a particle of 
doubt that organic union 1s now up to 
the Methodist Episcopal Chureh. She is 
now at the bar of judgment. And his- 
tory will not fail to take note of what 
is done when in two years our General 
Conference meets and faces fate.’’ An 


other overshadowing question of the con- 


ference was that of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity case, reference to which has al- 
ready been made in these columns. 
There were only 331 delegates in attend- 
anee at the eonference, which fact is re- 
ported with some disappointment by 
Methodist editors. Very few of the old 
leaders were present; the meeting was 
notably in the hands of new men. 


Southern Presbyterians at Kansas City. 


The most important action taken at 
the meeting of the Presbyterian Church, 


South, aceording to The Continent, was 
that. ‘‘all matters pertaining to union 
with other Presbyterian churches were 
referred to the Couneil of Reformed 
Churehes in America holding the Pres- 
byterian system.’’ This council will 


some plan for ‘‘more effective 
between the several Pres- 


work out 
co operat 10n 


byterian churehes.’’ As was stated in 
last week’s issue of The Christian Cen- 
tury, William H. Roberts, Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
holds that this step is not considered 
unfavorable to union, but that it was 


taken in the feeling that a general union 
f all the Presbyterian ex- 
pected, and that it was thought best by 


bodies is 


the Southern Presbyterians not to take 
any step that might prove out of har- 
mony with future actions of other 


bodies. The Assembly adopted the ree- 
ommendation of the council that: ‘1. 
The judicatories direct their 
synods each to appoint three representa- 
tives to act with representatives of other 
Presbyterian and Reformed in 
constituting a joint advisory 
comity, for the 
a fair exchange of 


supreme 


bodies 
committee 
effecting 

discour- 


ot 
to 
overlapping of home mission forees, to 


ttle ens 


ol purpose 
churches, 


acre 


frietion, and 


promote other 


es of 


phases of co-operation in home mission 
work. 2. In any city of less than 100,- 
600, where any Presbyterian or Re- 
formed Chureh is at work among foreign 
people, no other Presbyterian or Re- 
formed Chureh shall open a work for the 
people in that city, until other 
cities and towns, where such work 
needed, have been oceupied. 3. In ease 
of any denomination contemplating open- 
ing work for foreigners in such cities al- 
ready oceupied by one of the constituent 
of this council, this matter 
referred to the committee of 


same 
is 


ehurches 
shall be 
comity.’’ 


International Sunday-school Convention. 


Sunday-sehool leaders from all over 
this continent will gather in Chicago 
from June 23 to 30 for the fourteenth 


International Sunday-sehool convention, 
to consider the conquest of North Amer- 
ica for Christ. Four thousand four hun- 
dred regular and alternate delegates 
will bring credentials from their respec- 


tive state and provincial Sunday-school 
associations. Other thousands will at- 
tend to avail themselves of the oppor- 





Dr. 
ternational 
Chicago, June 


F. B. Meyer, who will speak at the In- 
Sunday-school Convention, at 
23-30. 


tunity afforded them of participating in 
the monster parade in which 50,000 men 
are expected to march Saturday after- 
noon, June 27. ‘‘Jesus shall reign,’’ the 
keynote of the convention, will be 
sounded in the that will be sung 
by the great choruses and in the ad- 
dresses that will be delivered by Dr. F. 
B. Meyer of London, Marion Lawrance, 
Bishop J. C. Hartzell, J. A. MeDonald, 
editor of the Toronto Globe; Fred B. 
Smith and a host of other speakers. Not 
only will the new Medinah Temple, On- 
tario and Streets, with its seating 
capacity, filled to its limit of about 6,000, 
ring with the slogan of the convention, 
but twelve of the largest churches in 
Chicago and suburbs will the scenes 
of the simultaneous duplication of the 
convention program the evenings during 
the convention. Thus the people of Cook 
County, who desire to hear the speakers 


songs 


Cass 


be 


of the convention, will be enabled to do 
so. Every phase of Sunday-school activ- 
itv will be considered in the various con- 


of the eonvention under the 


ferences 





guidance of the experts of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-sehool Association and 
of the denominational Sunday-sehool 
board. Besides these regular 
ences to consider graded lessons and the 
work of the different departments of the 
Sunday-school, there will be conferences 
on evangelism, rural Sunday-schools, 
Sunday-school music, social service, tem- 
perance, and purity. Special confer- 
ences will be held for workers among 
college students, among foreign speak- 
ing people, for ministers, superintend- 
ents and field workers. In preparing the 
program, the program committee kept in 


confer- 


mind the varied needs of the seventeen 
million members belonging to the 173,- 
459 Sunday-schools spread over the 


whole North American eontinent and di- 
rected by 1,670,846 officers and teachers. 
Fred A. Wells is chairman of this ecom- 
mittee and Marion Lawrance, recognized 
as the best informed Sunday-school man 
in the world, is the seeretary. Only once 


before, in 1887, has the International 
Sunday-school convention been held in 
Chieago. Chieago Sunday-sehool _ his- 
tory is interesting. The first Sunday- 
school institute was held in Chicago in 
1865; the first system of Uniform Les- 
sons issued in North America was pro- 
dueed in Chicago in 1866; the first Sun- 
day-sehool Teachers’ Journal was _ pub- 


lished_in Chicago in the same year, the 
first general secretary in North America 
to give his full time under pay to Sun- 
day-school work was employed by the 
Cook County Sunday-sechool Association, 
of which Chicago is the larger part; and 
the first central offices of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-sehool Association were 
located in Chieago in 1907, 


Chautauqua ‘‘School of Religion.’* 
With the summer come vacations and 
the possibilities of summer schools. One 
of those which is attracting wide atten- 
tion at the present time is the School of 
Religion at Chautauqua, New York. This 
school is but one expression of the 
abounding interest of Chautauqua in re- 
ligion. In 1912, a special director of re- 
ligious work was appointed, Dean Shailer 
Mathews, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churehes of Christ in America. 
Dean Mathews not only plans the entire 
religious work of the institution, but 
himself teaches for four weeks in the 
School of Religion, and conducts the 
Ministers’ Institute with which the sea- 
son closes. During the coming summer 
the sehool will hold its sessions daily 
from July 6 to August 14. Suecessive 
one-week courses will be given by Rev. 
G. Robinson Lees, Viear of St. Andrews, 
Lambeth, London, England; Dr. Peter 
Ainslie of the Christian Temple, Balti- 
more; Dr. Charles F. Wishart, pastor of 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Chi- 
eago; Dr. Washington Gladden, pastor of 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, 
Ohio, and others. The program also in- 
eludes courses by Professor Charles Fos- 
ter Kent, of Yale University, three weeks 
in Hebrew Lyrie poetry and three weeks 


in ‘*The Use of the Old Testament in 
Religious Edueation:’’ Professor Shailer 
Mathews, four weeks in ‘‘The Life of 


Christ.’’ and three weeks in the ‘‘Social 
Aspects of Christianity;’’ Dr. L. 
Hurlbut. three weeks in the Apostolie 


Jesse 
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weeks ‘‘Preview of 
the International Uniform for 
the coming year,’’ as well as lectures on 
the remarkable model of Palestine which 
is a feature of the landscape at Chau- 
taugua: Miss Geergia L. Chamberlin, 
three weeks of ‘‘Practical Studies in the 


Chureh, and three 
Lessons 


Old Testament in Religious Edueation,’’ 
and three weeks, ‘‘The Origin § and 
Growth of the New Testament,’’ a sur- 
vey for Sunday-sehool teachers. In ad- 
dition to these regular courses in elass- 
room work, there will be almost daily 
conferences, opportunities for observa- 
tion work in playground, kindergarten, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, ete.; Sunday ser- 


mons by some of the greatest preachers 
in this country and England, and a Sun- 
day morning study hour in grades for 
all from the kindergarten to 
adults; a junior congregation, a_ chil- 
dren’s choir, daily devotional services 
and special.vespers on stated days. The 
school has its headquarters in the Hall 
of Christ, one of the most beautiful 
buildings at Chautauqua, which is 
equipped with a good working reference 
library and art room. Members of the 
school have access to all the publie fea- 
tures of the Chautauqua program as well 
as to the classes of the school. Churehes 
or other institutions desiring to send a 
delegate for the purpose of attending the 
School of Religion may secure a special 
scholarship for the entire period of six 
weeks, July 6 to August 16, for $45. 
This amount will cover board, room, reg- 
istration and ground fees, thus giving the 
benefit of the program and all the fea- 
tures of Chautauqua in addition to the 


classes 


work of the School of Religica. Appli- 
cation must be made at once to Chau- 
tauqua_ Institution, Chautauqua, New 


York. Requests for more complete in- 
formation may be sent to the same ad- 
dress. 


Charles R. Brown in Tour. 
After giving thirty addresses in nine- 
teen different states, including those de- 


livered before fifteen colleges and uni- 
versities, Moderator Charles R. Brown, 


of the National Congregational Couneil, 
is back at New Haven for the Commence- 
ment of Yale Divinity School. He also 
had personal interviews with scores of 
students. He spoke before the St. Paul, 
Minn., Congregational Club and at the 
Michigan State Conference. He went as 
far south as Vanderbilt University at 
Nashville, as far west as Doane College, 
Crete, Neb., and the State University at 
Lincoln and as far north as the State 
University in Minnesota. 


Two St. Louis Churches Unite. 

Baden Presbyterian and Windsor Me- 
morial Methodist churches, St. Louis, 
situated in the same part of the city, 
have been merged into one, with Rev. 
Otto Duecker, formerly pastor of St. 
Stephani Evangelical church in Baden, 
The people of both congre- 
have shown great enthusiasm 
concerning the union. The ehureh will 
become Methodist, but the young people 
will all be Christian Endeavorers. It 
will stand as a community church, and 
will weleome all of every name and con- 
gregation. 7 


as pastor, 


gations 


‘‘Church Awakening,’’ Says Marshall. 

Vice-President Marshall’s declaration 
that one of America’s ills today ‘‘is that 
there much science in the 
called edueational system and too iittle 
God Almighty’’ oceasioned comment in 
Washington a few days ago. The state- 


S too So- 
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ment was made at a church gathering 
in the Capital city. ‘‘There is this thing 
wrong in many of the churehes,’’ said 
the vice-president, ‘‘that because ‘church 
and the 


and state are separate state 
makes the schools, the chureh feels 
itself absolved from any duty in the 
direction of education of youth. The 


state is permitted to mold children from 
the age of six up through the time when 


they are going through colleges, where 
many of the professors are agnostics 
and atheists. But now the chureh is 
awakening to the fact that children 


should be reared in the way of Christian 
faith from the nursery upward. I believe 


that there is in this country today a 
great spiritual awakening, and _ the 


chureh is beginning to see that it has 
turned over entirely too many of its 
functions to the state.’’ The vice-presi- 
dent also let it be known that some day 
he would forget all of the other politi- 


eal parties and join the Socialist. 
‘*But.’’ he added, ‘‘I should never do 
this until it beeomes a friend of the 


chureh; never while it flaunts on the 
streets a red banner in the face of faith 
in God and the marriage service. The 
socialism in which I believe, and to which 
I hope some day to adhere, is not that 
which econeerns itself with consideration 
of power and property, but that of spir- 
it. 





Ld 
Charles R. Brown, moderator of the Con- 


Dr. 
gregational National Council, 
just completed a Western tour. 


who has 


Bible Teaching in Schools Urged. 

The movement for Bible instruction 
in the. public school is gaining in im- 
petus. A recent union meeting of boards 
of education of evangelical churches of 
the United States appointed a commit- 


tee on Bible reading in schools chiefly 
for the purpose of finding how — such 
readings may be more effective. In 


Australia such a plan has resulted in a 
largely increased and much more effee- 
tive use of the Bible in the schools. With 
this in mind, Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts was 
asked, as an associate member of the 
committee, to collect all books and lists 
of Bible selections for use in public 
schools. Doctor Crafts has compiled a 
series of Bible readings for schools and 
colleges with the aim of driving home 
some one great Bible truth each week. 
An examination of these readings shows 
thaf they are well adapted to the end 
in view. Consideration has been 
given to the literary value of passages, 
especially in the Bible poetry _ listed. 


also 


interested 


Teachers and others who are 
in this matter would do well to inves- 
tigate these readings. They are published 
by the International Reform Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


Anglican Church on Healing. 

The Church of England has delivered 
itself on the matter of spiritual healing. 
The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
reports that ten medical men, under the 
chairmanship of the dean of Westmin- 


ster, have spent many months upon the 
subject, with the following conclusions: 


They believe in the efficacy of prayer, 
but that divine power must conform to 
the operation of natural law. Spiritual 
ministration is recognized equally with 
medical ministration. The body and 
mind can be influenced by the spirit. 
Spiritual healing is not found to be dif- 


ferent from mental healing or sugges- 
tion. Suggestion is more effectively used 


yersons than others. While re- 
ligious influences do not necessarily dii- 


by some 


fer from non-religious influences, yet the 
former have more power. The committee 
discriminates between functional and or- 
ganic ailments, concluding that spiritual 


influences can be usd to great benefit 
upon the former, while the latter are 


beyond the reach of spiritual suggestion. 
The committee expressed a desire to see 
importance given to spiritual 
ministrations in the matter of recovery 
from sickness, but strongly deprecate the 
independent treatment of disease by ir- 
responsible and unqualified persons. 


increased 


‘*Five Points.’’ 
‘*Five Points Mission 
in New York City is to be torn 
down to make way for the new civic cen- 
ter and courthouse, reports the North- 
western Christian Advocate. At 
time the Five Points was considered the 
center of New York City’s criminal ac- 
The police endeavored in vain 
up the district and then the 
of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh took the matter in hand. They 
started here a the chil- 
dren and to minister to the community. 
The character of the place straightway 
improved. The criminal community at 
the Five Points first gathered about the 
‘‘Old Brewery’’ built there in 1792. It 
the most infamous building’ ever 
known in New York. In 1850 Henry 
Ward Beecher, Daniel Drew, John B. 
Gough, and others raised money to buy 
the ‘‘Old Brewery’’ and to erect a new 
building. This new building housed 
the Five Points Mission House, which 
was dedicated June 18, 1853. 


Civic Center at 
The 


House’’ 


famous 


one 


tivities. 
to clean 
women 


mission to teach 


was 


Baptists Find Cause for Rejoicing. 

The Watchman-Examiner is finding 
some pleasure in noting the fact that 
‘‘the greatest investigations and 
revelations of commercial corruption in 
the history of this country have been 
conducted by Baptists—Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes, now associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the life New York 
City, and Folk, chief 
Commerce 


two 


insurance cases in 
Hon. Joseph W. 
counselor of the Interstate 
Commission, in the laying bare of the 
dealings that wrecked the New York, 


New Haven and Hartford Railroad.’’ 
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[ Of Human Interest 











Two Roosevelt Stories. 

When 
Theodore 
** Autobiography,’’ 
well for an amateur,’’ 
that he ecould not 
work that his men did. 

**One day,’’ he writes, ‘‘when we were 
eutting down the cottonwood trees, to 
begin our building operations, I heard 
someone ask Dow what the total eut had 
been; and Dow, not realizing that I was 
within hearing, answered, ‘Well, Bill eut 
down fifty-three, I cut forty-nine, and the 
boss, he beavered down _ seventeen.’ 
Those who have the stump of a 
tree that has been gnawed down by a 


in the West, 
in his 
fairly 
admits 
of the 


he owned a ranch 
Roosevelt, as he 
‘feould chop 
but he 
one-third 


says 


do 


seen 


beaver,’’ adds Mr. Roosevelt, ‘‘will 
understand the exact foree of the com- 
parison.’’ 

In later years, after his experiences 
with the Rough Riders, Mr. Roosevelt 
says the men of the regiment always 


helped him enthusiastically when he was 
standing for office. One of them accom- 
panied him on an electioneering trip, and 
made a speech that concluded, ‘‘My fel- 
low citizens, vote for my Vote 
for my colonel, and he will lead you, as 
like sheep to the slaughter!’’ 


colonel! 


he led us, 


Dr. Parker As Lecturer. 
heard Doetor 

lecture on 
writes T. G. 


Parker deliver 
‘Clocks and 
Dickinson. It 


T once 
his famous 


Watches,’’ 


made such a vivid impression upon my 
mind that I could almost repeat it word 
for word, illustration for illustration. 


This one was among the best: ‘‘A dainty 
little watch, dissatisfied with its little 
sphere in a lady’s pocket, envied Big 
Ben, as one day it passed with her lady- 
ship over Westminster Bridge. ‘I wish 
I could be there,’ said the little watch. 


‘I could then serve the multitude.’ ‘You 
shall have your opportunity, little 
watch,’ said the doctor. ‘Come down, 


Big Ben, and go into the lady’s pocket.’ 
He dramatically described the little watch 
being drawn up the tower by a silk 
thread. ‘Where are you, little watch? I 
cannot see you,’ he finally exclaimed; 
then, pausing, in his dramatic style, he 
said, ‘Its elevation has become its anni- 
hilation!’ ’’ 


William Lorimer—Roman Catholic. 
The press of Chieago gave a front 
page notice, a column and a half in 


length, to the announcement of the fact 
that Mr. William Lorimer had joined the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is interest- 
ing to quote from his published state- 


ment of the reasons leading to his ‘‘con- 
version.’’ 
‘*For more than fifteen years I have 


read every book on the subject of con- 
troversial theology that I eould get. I 
felt, at last, that the only thing for me 
to do was to become a Catholie because 
of my honest convictions. I have trav- 
eled over the same route that many 
others have gone. I did not want to join 
the Catholie Church, but I felt compelled 
to investigate, and the deeper my re- 
search the more settled my convictions be- 


eame. So I am a Catholic in spite of 
myself. 

‘*l beeame convinced that when one 
starts out to find truth in religion one 


will come at last to the Catholie Chureh, 
no matter how strong one’s prejudices 
may be. 





‘*Year after year I read all the books 
I eould get. I studied the life of Cardi- 
nal Newman. I devoured his ‘ Apologia,’ 
and I found out how he struggled for 
two years after he left the Chureh of 
England before he finally did the thing 
he hoped not to do, and became a Cath- 
I read of the conversion of Cardi- 
Manning and many others. And 
of course, I had the example al- 
ways before my eyes of my wife and 
children, who were Catholics and at- 
tended strictly to their religious duties. 
‘‘Recently I have seen upon the bill- 
boards pictures calling upon men and 
women to take their children to chureh. 
Catholics need no such appeal. They al- 
ways go to chureh as a part of their 
religious duty in which they cannot fail. 
I found my admiration growing and my 
conviction strengthening until at last I, 
too, had to do the thing for conscience 
sake that I had struggled against doing 
for fifteen years, because for all that 
time I have felt that I ought to do the 
thing I have just done.’’ 


olie. 
nal 
then, 


The President on ‘‘Religion.’’ 

Often Mr. Wilson has spoken his mind 
on the need of religious influence in edu- 
cation, but never more eloquently than 
he did on the 150th anniversary of Prince- 
ton. On that oceasion before a distin- 
guished audience representing many 
countries, he sketched the history of 
Princeton, saying: ‘‘She has always been 
a school of religion and no one of her 
sons who has really lived her life has 
eseaped that steadying touch which has 
made her a school of duty. Religion, 
conceive it liberally enough, is the true 
salt wherewith to keep both duty and 
learning sweet against the taint of time 
and change; and it is a noble thing to 
have econeeived it thus liberally, as 
Prineeton’s founders did. . . . Duty 
with them was a practical thing con- 
cerned with righteousness in this world, 
as well as salvation in the next. There 
is nothing that gives such pith to public 
service as religion. A God of truth is no 
mean prompter to the enlightened serv- 
ice of mankind; and the character 
formed, as if in his eye, has always a 
fiber and sanction such as you shall not 
easily obtain for the ordinary man from 
the mild promptings of philosophy. 
. The college must use learning 
as a vehicle of spirit, interpreting liter- 
ature as the voice of humanity, must en- 
lighten, guide and hearten its sons that 
it may make men of-them. If it give 
them no vision of the true God, it has 
given them no certain motive to practice 
the wise lessons they have learned.’’ 


A Respectable Attendance. 
Sydney Smith, once entering a draw- 
ing room alone in a fashionable mansion 


in the west end of London, found it 
lined with mirrors on all four sides. 


Finding himself reflected in every direc- 


tion, he remarked: ‘‘Ah, I see. There 
appears to be a meeting of the clergy 
here and there seems to be a very re- 


spectable attendance!’ 


™ MINISTER WHO REFUSED A 
PENSION. 


Page 11.) 
They were wise and reassuring 


(Coneluded from 
he said. 
words: 
**T will dwell at Mizpah, to stand be- 
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fore the Chaldeans that shall come unto 
us; but ye, gather ye wine and summer 
fruits and oil, and put them in your ves- 
and dwell in your eities that ye 
have taken.’’ 

Likewise when all the Jews that were 
in Moab, and among the children of Am- 
mon, and in Edom, and that were in all 
the countries, heard that the king of 
Babylon had left a remnant of Judah, 
and that he had set over them Gedaliah, 
the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, 
then all the Jews returned out of all 
places whither they were driven, and 
came to the land ot Judah, to Gedaliah, 
unto Mizpah, and gathered wine and 
summer fruits very much. 

You see things were beginning to look 
prosperous; but a warning came to Ge- 
daliah. 

Johanan, the son of Kareah, and all 
the captains of the forces that were in 
the fields came to Gedaliah to Mizpah, 
and said unto him, ‘‘ Dost thou know that 
Baalis, the king of the children of Am- 
mon, hath sent Ishmael, the son of Ne- 
thaniah, to take thy life?’’ 

Sut Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, be- 
lieved them not. Then Johanan, the son 
of Kareah, spoke to Gedaliah in Mizpah 
secretly, saying, ‘‘Let me go, I pray tlie, 
and I will slay Ishmael, the son of Ne- 
thaniah, and no man shall know it: 
wherefore should he take thy life, that 
all the Jews that are gathered unto thee 
should be seattered, and the remnant of 
Judah perish?’’ But Gedaliah, the son of 
Ahikam, said unto Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, ‘‘Thou shalt not do this thing, 
for thou speaketh falsely of Ishmael.’’ 

Now it came to pass in the seventh 
month, that Ishmael, the son of Ne- 
thaniah, the son of Elishama, of the seed 
royal and one of the chief officers of the 
king, and ten men with him, came unto 
Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, to Mizpah; 
and there they did eat bread together in 
Mizpah. Then arose Ishmael, the son of 
Nethaniah, and the ten men that were 
with him, and smote Gedaliah, the son of 
Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, with the 
sword, and slew him, whom the king of 
Babylon had made governor over the 
land. Ishmael also slew all the Jews 
that were with him, to wit, with Gedal- 
iah, at Mizpah, and the Chaldeans that 
were found there, the men of war. 


sels, 


Ishmael was of the seed royal. He was 
a descendant of David, and he thought 
he had a right to the throne. That was 
his excuse for that bloody murder. He 
did all this and more, and he did it in 
the name of the kingdom of David. In 
a sense I suppose he thought he did it 
in the interest of religion. 

But everybody with any sense knew 
that it would bring the king of Babylon 
down with an army to hunt out the last 
wretched man who had any share in the 
murder, and perhaps wipe out the whole 
population in the bargain. 

It was a time of terror, and everybody 
was frightened for his life. A _ panie 
seized the whole community. 

Well, and what then? 


Jeremiah had to keep right on preach- 
ing. 

No matter whether things go well or 
ill, the minister had to have a sermon 
next Sunday, and to tell people that God 
is good, and that they ought to be sweet 
and gentle. 

Would you not like to know what 
Jeremiah preached about just after that, 
and where he preached? 

He preached in a summer hotel. 

You don’t believe it? 

Well, go look it up in the Bible, then. 
That is where I learned about it. 





























MODERN WOMANHOO 
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The Month of Youth 


As the month of March is the time 
when the children have the right of way 
in the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions, so the month of June is assigned 
to the work of the Young Women’s Mis- 
sion Cireles. The children’s work was 
the subject of all auxiliary programs at 
the beginning of spring time, and now, 
in this first month of summer, the minds 
of all our great membership are turned 
to the young womanhood of the church. 
How appropriate it is that June, month 
of roses and lilies, loveliest flowers that 
blow, should be set apart for our girls! 
The sweetness, the freshness, the beauty 
of these rare June days is of the very 
essence of youth; it is the season of 
courage and optimism, and takes no aec- 
count of midsummer’s blighting heat 
and drought, of autumn’s chill and 
frost, of winter’s death and cold. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


consider the work 
of the young women of the chureh in 
their monthly meetings, it should not 
only be in the spirit of appreciation of 
what may be accomplished by this new 
and indomitable force in our ranks, but 
a renewing of their own youth, as though 
they had bathed in the fabled fountain 
of old. Even though many of the vet- 
erans have been chastened and disheart- 
ened by time’s hard blows, yet it is well 
to hold fast to the dynamic force of this 
golden season of life, its high spirit, its 
fearless outlook on the world, its sub- 
lime willingness to attempt the impos- 
sible, coming from untainted belief in 
the ultimate victory of all good. Does 
not the gospel of our. Lord and Master 
breathe the very spirit of perennial 
youth ?—the spirit that hopeth all things 
and believeth all things, and says, ‘‘I 
can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.’’ 

The great movements among the young 
people of the church, the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, have been notable 
contributions toward the attainment of 
some of its highest ideals, and we have 
faith to believe that our Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions will be en- 
riched and uplifted by our ever growing 
Young Women’s Mission Circles. 


As the auxiliaries 


THE WORK OF THE CIRCLES. 


But these groups of girls that are 
springing up all over our land as aux- 
iliaries to the Woman’s Board, are not 
only an inspiration to those who have 
been long in the ranks, but stand for 
definite achievement of their own. 

They are the fruits of the higher edu- 
cation of women; many of them are ecol- 
lege graduates, and bring to the work 
a trained mind, and a wealth of infor- 
mation that was denied to the older 
women in the organization. The Mission 
Cirele furnishes an outlet to this supe- 
rior mental equipment, and gives to 
these eager young spirits a task that is 
worth while—and that is what they are 
all longing for. We expect from them 
a type of service, that will enable them 
‘o carry on to greater heights the en- 


larging enterprises of our board, when 
the mantle of leadership falls on them. 
Circles 


Our Mission are therefore 





training schools for the missionary army 
of the future. In their meetings, they 
study the methods and effective ma- 
ehinery of the Woman’s Board, our mis- 
sionary work both home and foreign, 
our hopes and ideals for future growth. 
Above all, they grow in such knowledge 
of Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour as 
shall tend to fulness of life and develop- 
ment of character, and make them meet 
for the Master’s use in the splendid task 
of the extension of the kingdom of God 
over the whole world. 

And in these cireles we hope to find 
the great recruiting stations for volun- 
teers to the foreign mission field. The 
very heart and climax of our Men and 
Millions Movement is the eall for one 
thousand new missionaries. These are 
to be the choicest spirits of our chureh— 
in Mr. A. E. Cory’s picturesque phrase, 
‘“We want them handpicked.’’ Youth 
is an essential for volunteers to the for- 
eign field—the usual limit being be- 
tween twenty and thirty years of age. 
In our circles, we have the great require- 
ments for the making of women mission- 
aries—youth, Christian character, mis- 
sionary information, and the resulting 
missionary zeal. 

And so in these perfect June days, 
our hearts go out to the growing hosts 
of young girls, gathering in earnest 
groups all over: our land. May they. 
eatch a world vision from their work, 
which will make life ampler and nobler, 
and fit them for better service for their 
Master, and those for whom he died. 


I. W. H. 


WOMAN’S STATUS IN INDIA. 


Discussing woman’s status in India, a 
New York suffragette, on her return from 
a tour of the world, said at the Colony 
Club: 

‘‘T was surprised to learn while in 
Bombay that woman’s position in India 
is the means of depriving all natives— 
even native princes—of membership in 
the smart English clubs. 

‘*Most of us attribute the exclusion of 
Indians from English elubs to snobbish- 
ness; to contempt for an inferior, subject 
race. In this we are mistaken. The rea- 
son for this exclusion is revealed in a 
discussion between a British army officer 
and a married Indian nobleman. The 
army officer, annoyed at the Indian’s at- 
tentions to a young English girl, said to 
him irritably: 

‘* “How would you like it if we flirted 
with your women as you flirt with ours?’ 

‘**Ah,’ the Indian replied, with a 
sneer, ‘we see to it that you have no 
chance to flirt with our women. If you 
don’t take the same precaution you have 
only yourself to blame.’ 

‘This is the explanation of the exelu- 
sion of the Indian from English elub life. 
High easte Indian women are not per- 
mitted to mingle with English women, 
let alone with English men; they are not 
taken by their husbands and fathers into 
society. Therefore the English club offi- 
cers decided, and I think, they were wise, 
that the Indian has no right to expect 
entertainment from the English women 
at club balls, dinners, ete., when he takes 
ood eare that his own women shall never 
as much as be seen by Englishmen.’’ 





UNMARRIED WOMEN WHO 
ACHIEVED. 

On the honor roll of humanity are the 
following famous women who never mar- 
ried : 

Queen Elizabeth, in whose reign Eng- 
land reached her golden age. 

Florence Nightingale, angel of mercy 
in the Crimean War and establisher of 
organized nursing in war times. 

Dorothea Dix, pioneer of reform in 
prison and reformatory methods. 

Frances E. Willard, founder of the tem- 
perance movement. 

Rosa Bonheur, who opened new artistic 
fields in the representation of animal life. 

Clara Barton, founder of the Red Cross 
Society and savior of thousands from 
death and suffering. 

Joan of Are, one of the important fac- 
tors in French history. 

Susan B. Anthony, pioneer in efforts to 
procure more equal rights for women. 

Jane Austen, whose pen pictures of 
English village life promise to be immor- 
tal. 

Jane Addams, first citizen of Chicago 
and head of Hull House. 

Julia Lathrop, chosen from among the 
women of America to lead in preserving 
child life and happiness throughout the 
eountry. 


SONG FOR YOUNG WOMEN’S 
MISSION CIRCLES. 


Tune, ‘‘ Ancient of Days.’’ 
By Ipa Wiruers HaArrRISON. 


““And it shall be in the last days,” saith 
God, “I will pour forth of my spirit upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy. and also upon 
the servants and upon the handmaids will I 





pour out my spirit.” Joel 2:28. 
Prophet of old! we hail the gracious 
vision 
That unto thee was given in days gone 
by; 
Young men and maidens in life’s early 
morning, 


Marching to battle and to victory. 


Father of gifts! we praise thee for thy, 


mercies, 
That to thy handmaids thou hast given 
a place 
In thy majestic plan for earth’s redemp- 
tion, 
That every soul may find his Father’s 
face. 

Spirit of God! crown us with thine 
anointing, 
Help us to speed this glorious 

prophecy, 
When all the earth shall call on our 
Redeemer, 
His Holy Kingdom spread from sea 
to sea. 








In New Zealand, the number of women 
voting has increased at each triennial Par- 
liamentary election. In 1893, 90,290 wom- 
en voted; in 1896, 108,783; in 1899, 119,- 
550; in 1902, 138,565; in 1905, 175,046 ; 
in 1908, 190,114; and in 1911, 221,858. 

In Australia, in 1903, the first national 
election in which women took part, 359,315 
women voted; in 1906, 431,033; and in 
1910, 601,946. 

‘An ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
theory.’’ 
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Men and Millions Wins in Texas. 

from A. E. from 
Houston, Tex., June 3, brings the good news 
that success has come to the Men and Mil- 
lions team in their Texas campaign. In three 
weeks a large number of young people have 


\ telegram Cory, sent 


pledged themselves to be among ‘the one 
thousand volunteers, and many churches 
liave promised to take the every member 


Personal pledges of nearly $350, 
Other gifts are 


canvass. 
000 have already been made. 


pending. Only a few of the large towns 
and cities that have asked a visit from the 


team have been solicited. Further campaigns 
im Texas will be postponed until next fall. 
By that time it is believed Texas subscrip- 
tions will far exceed a half million dollars. 
Mr. Cory reports that results have been ob. 
tained in spite of unfortunate weather con- 
ditions. Ministers and members have been 
loyal. A significant sentence of Mr. Cory’s 
telegram is that “Prayer and the spiritual 
been dominant.” 


note have 


J. R. Perkins Honored. 


J. R. Perkins, pastor at Sioux City, Ia., 
has been honored in being elected an offieial 
delegate to the “Rotary” convention at 
Houston, Tex., in June. “Rotary” is made 
up of the leading business men—for the 
most part—of all cities in Canada, England 
and the United States, of above 30,000 pop 


ulation, one mam from each line of business. 
Six months ago Mr. Perkins was made chair 
man for the Section of Clergymen in Inter- 
national Rotary, and he is in correspondence 
with fifty ministers of all denominations. He 
also serves as chaplain for the Sioux City 


Rotary Club of more than a hundred busi 
ness men President Wilson will address 
the convention at Houston, June 21. 


Franklin Circle, Cleveland, in “Best” Report 


W. F. Rothenburger, the pastor, and the 
congregation of the Franklin Cirele Church, 
Cleveland, may well be proud of the year's 


work reperted at the seventy-second annual 


business and social session. The records of 
the work were conceded to be without pre- 
cedent. The following is a partial report: 


eighty-nine additions at regular services, 
fifty-nine by confession; $15,168 raised for 


all purposes, $4,624 of this amount for mis- 


sions and benevolences. Besides other mis- 
sionary interests the church recently as- 
sumed the support of the sixteen native 


workers in the station at Nantungchow, 
China. The duplex system and every mem- 
ber canvass are used. The growth of the 
Sunday-school, which has a Slovak and 
Chinese department, has necessitated the 
equipping of rooms in the “annex.” A six 
weeks’ Daily Vacation Bible School was 
conducted, three paid and several volunteer 
teachers, with an enrollment of 366. “Sym- 
metrical Development and Personal Evan- 
gelism” have been emphasized. The church 
has taken an active interest in the Cleve- 
land Federation of Churches, and its pastor 


was chairman of the Social Betterment 
Committee which brought about a mare 
stringent regulation of the divorcee courts 


and a lessening of the number. of divorces 
granted; conducted a campaign of Eugenics 
among all the clerical bodies of the city: 
and presented the Mayor with a report of 
the conditions of the district of segregated 
vice which led to a public proclamation by 
him that the district would gradually 
decreased and finally completely eliminated. 


be 


Success at Noblesville, Indiana. 


The congregation at. Noblesville, Ind., is 
so well pleased with the progress of the 
church under the ministry of L. C. Howe 
that they have recently voted him a_ sub- 


stantial increase in salary and an indefinite 
call. But Mr. Howe is appreciated by the 
entire community. He was asked to deliver 
the baccalaureate address for the Noblesville 
High School, and has given nineteen other 
last few weeks. 
strong at Noblesville. 


special addresses during the 
The 


union spirit is 





In a recent ministers’ meeting it was de- 
cided to hold union open air meetings in 


July and August. Such meetings have been 
a great at Noblesville, being at- 
tended by two thousand people and upwards. 
Ministers take turns about doing the preach- 
ing. ‘The city band and a large chorus of 
men lead the song service. It has also been 
decided to hold a big union tabernacle meet- 
ing next January with Bob Jones in charge. 


success 


President King at Bethany Assembly. 

Pres. Henry Churchill King’s subjects for 
his Bethany Assembly lectures are as fol- 
lows: “The Supreme Claims of the Chris- 
tian Life Upon Thoughtful Men,” “The Sig- 
nificance of Jesus Christ for the Modern 
Man,” “Difficulties Concerning -Prayer,” 
“The Difference Between the Bible and Other 
Books,” and “The Problem of Suffering and 
Sin.” ; 


Inland Empire C. M. S. Meet. 


J. E. Davis, superintendent of Missions 


for the Inland Empire Christian Missionary 
Society, reports that the Third Annual Con- 
Inland 
Washington, 
inclusive. 
will 
Harper of 


Empire Society will 
June 29, 
The first 
be given to tem- 
the Con- 


vention of the 
open at Waitsburg, 
continuing to July 2, 
night of the program 


perance, Thos. H. 

















Secretary G. W. Muckley, who proved a man 
with a vision at the Ohio Conventian. 


gregational Church and Louis R. Horton of 
the Anti Saloon League will be the speakers 
of the evening. Tuesday, G. W. Muckley 
will. present the “Budget System and Every 
Member Canvass” and “Equipment of the 
Church.” On this day the missionaries 
who are doing work over the state will give 
their reports from the field. Wednesday. 
«Mrg. McDaniel Sterns, Robert M. Hopkins, 
E. E. Elliott and President I. N. MeCash will 


bring special messages .to the convention. 
Thursday, W. R. Warren will be heard. 


A special feature of the. conventjon. ig, the 
arrangement for. conferences at ,T egular 
hours in the morning, the first hour after 
lunch and for one hour following the after 
noon program. The entertainment ‘at the 
convention will be on the Harvard plan. 
This will probably be- one of the greatest 
conventions the Disciples have ever held in 
the Inland Empire, writes Mr. Davis. 


California Churches in Convention. 

The Disciples of California will meet in 
annual convention at Santa Cruz, July 
13-19. Efficiency institutes seem to be a 
special feature of this assembly, Each day, 
from 8 to 9:30 three such “Institutes” are 
programmed for C. W. B. M., Missions and 
Church. Some of the addresses of .the con- 
vention are as follows: “The Men and Mil- 
liors Movement,” by Dr. Dye: addresses by 
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Mrs. McDaniel Sterns, national C. W. B. 
M. secretary; address, “The Origin and Pur- 
poses of the General Convention,” by Gra- 
ham Frank; addresses, “The Social Foree of 
Christian Missions,” and “California Dry.” 
Addresses by Secretaries Muckley, Warren, 
Mohorter, Elliott and Corey will also 
heard. Sermons will be preached by G. W. 
Brewster, Jr., and by C. H. Hilton. A men’s 
banquet will be held at 4:30 p. m., July 17. 


be 


Dedication at Norman, Okla. 

D. A. Wickizer has served the Norman, 
Okla., church only about six months, yet re- 
ports coming from this field are very en- 
couraging. The old property was exchanged 
a few months ago for a large brick building, 
of three stories, containing over fifty rooms. 
This has been remodeled, so that now there 
is an auditorium seating over 700 people. 
The auditorium is modern in every respect, 
with fine acoustic properties. On the third 
floor are fifteen rooms which will probably 
be used for dormitory purposes in connec- 
tion with the State University at Norman. 
F. M. Rains was present on the day of ded- 
ication, and more than was needed, $6,000, 
was raised. Mr. Wickizer writes of the 
Norman work: “This is a University, 
town, having this year some 1,200, 
students in attendance at the school. We 
have now by far the best equipped build- 
ing in the town, and the location is the best 
in the city. Have had some 35 additions 
the past month, mostly by _ confession. 
Among these are some of the most influen- 
tial men of the community. We are hop- 
ing for a great work in the future, feeling. 
with fhe student body the Lord is sending 
us, he presents to us a challenge that must 
eall forth the best that is in us.” 


Dedication at Fayetteville, Ark. 

May 24 was a proud day, not only for 
the. First Church congregation, at Fayette- 
ville, Ark., and for the present pastor, L. 
R. Riddell, but also for N. M. Ragland, 
who for twenty-two years” served this 
church as active pastor, and who is now 
pastor emeritus. Mr. Ragland’s memorial 
address is reported by a local paper. to have 
been “the feature of the day,” and the ad- 
dress is published in full. From this we 
glean the fact that the church at Fayette- 
ville was organized with about fifty mem- 
bers by Robert Graham, who had just grad- 
uated from Bethany College. He came to 
the southwest in the interest of the “Millen- 
nial Harbinger.” John T. Johnson was also 
an early organizer. The church’s history 
goes back to the middle of the last century. 
Mr. Ragland says of the present pastor, “Mr. 
Riddell is the beloved and efficient pastor 
under ~ whose’ ministry the late sue 
cess has been achieved. He is one of the 
best and most capable men in the brother- 
hood.” More than $8,000 was raised by G. 
L. Snively, the dedieator. On account of 
the large attendance at the morning service 
many people were turned away from the 
doors, and an overflow meeting for the 
young people was conducted in the First 
Presbyterian Church, just across the street 
from the new building. In the afternoon 
a union fraternal and memorial service was 
conducted in the auditorium. Maj. B. R. Da- 
vidson, one of the “old time” members of 
the congregation, gave a historic sketch of 
the several church buildings and related 
their histories. 


‘Missionary Takes Pennsylvania Pastorate. 


After fifteen yeats of efficient missionary 
service in Cuba Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Menges 
Rave resigned from the work ‘and. liave 
taken the church‘at ke Moyne, Pa. « After 
reaching Cuba in 1899 they worked:for 4 
number of years.in Havana and then opened 
up. the work in Matanzas. Here they spent 
eleven or twelve years and endeared them- 
selves to the hearts of the Cubans very 
much. They leave a well organized church 
in Mantanzas, and through Mr. Menges’ ef- 
forts one of the ‘best mission buildings to 
be found in any. of the fields has been 
erected. Besides the central work in the 
city, some promising outposts have also 
been opened up. W. L. Burner and wife 
of Transylvania went to Matanzas last fall 
to take up the work there. 
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Social Service in Eastern Convention. 

Next year there is to be an innovation in 
the program of the convention of the Mary- 
land, Delaware and the District of Columbia 
Disciples, reports E. B. Bagby. One-half of 
Preachers’ Day is to be devoted to a discus 
sion of the report of the newly appointed 
Social Committee. One member 0 
this committee is to report on the 
activities of the local churches, another on 
legislation in the several states affecting the 
moral and social welfare of the people, and 
the third upon the conditions of the rural 
churches. -Preachers’ Day program this year 
was exceptionally good, Mr. Bagby states. 
Howard Peters spoke on “Pastoral Evan- 
gelism;” W. F. Smith on “The Preacher and 
Men;” J. L. Wilmeth, “My Ideal of: a 
Preacher;” Andrew Wilson, “The Preacher 
Moral Reform;” G. L. Townsend, “The 
as a Leader of the Chureh,”’ and 
G. A. Miller, “The Cause and Cure of 
Chureh Factions.” Other convention notes 
are as follows: The H St. Church, Washing- 
ton, is erecting a $20,000 building, and Ben- 
ning, D. C., begins an addition to cost $5,000. 
Mt. Ranier cleared its indebtedness to the 
Church Extension Board, but finds, under 
the able leadership of Harry L. Ice, it must 
provide a larger meeting-house. Calhoun 
St., Baltimore, won the prize banner for the 
best Sunday-school work, with Tuxedo, Md., 
Fork, Md., third. Two new con- 
gregations sought admission—Bradbourne 
Memorial, Washington, and Landover, Md. 
These congregations, numbering about fifty 
each, were, until recently, affiliated with an- 
other communion. Both valuable 
properties. 


Service 


socia 


and 
Preacher 


second, and 


possess 


California Churches Report Progress. 

The spring convention of the San Joaquin 
Valley churehes was held May 18-20, at 
Fowler, where C. O. MeFarland, recently 
from St. Louis, is minister. The convention 
was one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
ever held in this district. The reports from 
the churches, and Christian 
Endeavor societies showed such progress that 
President Dr. H. O. Breeden declared it as 
his belief that the churches of San Joaquin 
Valley had never presented such favorable 
reports. The convention’ sermon was 


Bible-scheols 


preached by J. H..Hughes. Roy O. Youtz 
had charge of the music. - The Bible-school 
session was conducted by Chas, Laurant 
Beal of North Side Church, Fresno. The 
Endeavor and C. W. B. M. programs were 
helpful and encouraging. Dr. Breeden re- 
ported 196 conversions from the Sunday- 


schools alone during the past six months. 
The next convention will meet at Dinuba in 
the latter part of November. 


R. G. Frank Impresses Texas Disciples. 

J.C. Mason, of Texas, writes that the great 
address of the Texas Convention was that of 
Robert Graham: Frank on “The General Con- 
vention of the Disciples of Christ.” It was 
“prepared, clear, clean, conclusive.” Mr. Ma- 
son reports that “some at least who had op- 
posed the General Convention idea were con- 
vinced of their mistake.” 


W. B. Hopper, pastor at Sullivan, IIL, 
writes that the Sixth District Convention of 
the Illinois Christian Missionary Society will 
be held at Sullivan, June 18-19. Those who 
are planning to attend should notify Mr. Hop- 
per. Lodging and breakfast will be furnished 
tree; other meals at usual prices. 


Thad. 8S. Tinsley, pastor at Midway, Ky., 
delivered the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class at the orphan school at that 
place, his theme being “The Flower of Our 
Country.” A “Brightening Up Fund” of 
*200 was taken last week to be used in paint- 
ing the Midway parsonage. 


L. C. Howe, pastor at Noblesville, Ind., has 
recently finished a 


special series 0 
dis OuUurTSses, 


mission- 
the great modern 


The every mem- 


reviewing 
ements in pagan lands. 


ty anvass was taken at Noblesville, with 
yenerous results. 

Melvin Menges, pastor at Lemoyne, Pa., 
addressed the Woman’s Missionary Union of 
Harrisburg, June 2 
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Facts and Figures From Disciples’ Fields 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Rockford, Til, Central, W. B. Clemmer, 
pastor; W. J. Lockhart, evangelist; 33; 
closed. 

Martinsburg, W. Va.. Rev. Mr. Roush, 
jpastor; Wilhite and Shaul, evangelists; 69; 


continue. 


Charles City, Ta., S. T. Burgess, pastor; 
Sword and Seniff, evangelists; 66; closed. 

Virden, Ill, A. M. Hale, pastor ; Fife 
Brothers, evangelists. 

Henryetta, Okla., T. L. Noblett, pastor; 


W. J. Menges. evangelist; 75; continue. 
Coldwater, Mich.. J. W. Cargill, pastor; 
Hull brothers, evangelists. 


Ardmore, Okla., M. 
B. Thomas, evangelist; 40; closed. 


Centralia, Ill.. R. H. Robertson, pastor: F. 


B. Thomas, evangelist. 


Kansas City, West Side; Wm. Mayfield, 


pastor; W. L. 
tinue. 

Tronton, O., Brown and Leigh, evangelists; 
131; closed. 

Portsmouth, 
closed. 

Mound City, Mo.. Hamilton and Stewart, 
evangelists: 200: closed. 

Valley Mills, Tex., J. W. Holsapple., evan- 
gelist. 

Amarillo, Tex., W. P. Jennings, pastor;, J. 
W. Kerns. evangelist. 


Harris, evangelist; 96; con- 


Va.. R. H. Fife, evangelist; 


Falls City, Ore., Lee Sadler, pastor: @. 
E. Williams, evangelist. 
CALLS. 


Floyd J. Evans to Lindsay, Cal. 


,A.. E. Ewell, First, Beaumont, to Oak 
Cliff, Tex. 

J. W. Harrell. Portsmouth, Va., to First, 
Dayton, O. 

G. W. Foley to Philo, Tl. 

W. H. McDonald to Castana, Ia. 

Norman Brighton to Park Avenue, Des 


Moines, Ia. 


S. Johnson, pastor: F. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
J. S. McCallum, First, Eugene, Ore. Will 
look after investments. 
E. B. Billman, Ottawa, Tl. Resignation 


not accepted by board. 
J. T. Bloom, Green City, Mo. 
J. E. Holley, Hastings, Neb. Ill health. 


ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 

Norfolk, Va., First, C. M. Watson, 
tor; 2. 

Connellsville, Pa., Clark Buckner, pastor; 
23 during two months of present ministry. 

Logansport, Ind., L. E. Sellers, pastor; 5. 

Mt. Sterling, Ill., L. G. Huff, pastor; 89 
since Jan. 1. 

Pendleton, Ore., T. 
since Jan. 1. 


pas- 


F. Weaver, pastor; 125 


Enid, Okla., W. H. Kindred, pastor; 297 
in twenty months. 
DEDICATIONS. 
Lemoyne, Pa., Melvin Menges, pastor; 
ground broken for new building. 


Norman, Okla., D. A. Wickizer, pastor; F. 
M. Rains dedicated remodeled building May 
10, raising $6,000. , 

Wilmington, O., 
May 31. 

Cleburne, Tex., First; has bought lot for 
$40.000 building; half of the money sub- 
scribed. 

Lafayette, Ind., First; G. W. Watson, pas 

ir. im charge of dedicatory service for new 
building. 

Center, Mo., will dedicate $15,000 build- 
ing June 14, F. M. Rains in charge. 

Wauseon, O., burned mortgage May 24. 

Kansas City, Mo., Swope Park, dedicated 
$20,000 building May 31, Dr. Joseph L. 
Garvin in charge. 

Fresno, Cal., First; H. O. Breeden, pastor, 
laid cornerstone of $80,000 building. 

Lynchburg, O., A. D. MeMurray, pastor; 
G. L. Snively dedicated new building, with 
$3,000 surplus. 


dedicated new building 


Ohio’s Enthusiastic Convention 


Ohio’s convention at Bowling Green last 
week was attended by about 450 people. 
The hospitality of the church in that town 
of about 6,000 people was very cordial and 
intimate and gave a somewhat more “homey” 
character to the gathering than usually ob- 
tains when the convention is held in larger 
cities. The pastor, Z. E. Bates, and Mrs. 
Bates were especially gracious, both on the 
program and in the social mingling of the 
attendants. Two days were devoted to the 
Woman’s Missionary Society. On the 
second day the men held forth in two ses- 
sions devoted to a discussion of their 
peculiar interests and responsibilities in the 
church. On the evening of the second day 
and on Wednesday the sessions of the Ohio 
Christian Missionary Society were held with 
men and women jointly participating. 
Thursday was devoted to sectional confer- 
ences on Sunday-school work, with an eleven 
o’clock mass meeting addressed by the mis- 
sionaries supported by state funds. Ohio is 
the second state to adopt the plan of small 
sectional conferences on many topics of par- 
ticular interest, Indiana having arranged its 
program on the same principle last month. 
The list of leaders of these conferences is too 
long to give, but the following with their 
topics will suggest the plan: W. R. Walker, 
“The Rural Field as a Life Ministry;” 
L. N. D. Wells, “Church Publicity;” Mrs. 
Z. E. Bates, “The Ladies’ Aid Society as a 
Social and Financial Asset;” W. R. Moffett, 
“The Lord’s Supper;” Perey M. Kendall, 
“Church Music;” W. D. Ryan, “The Bud- 
get System;” L. I. Mercer, “Evangelism in 
the Sunday-school ;” W. S. Goode, “Reverence 
in Worship;” H. E. Stafford, “The Preacher 
in His Study;” W. F. Rothenburger, “Re- 
cruiting the Ministry;” G. W. Muckley, 
“Church Debts:” J. H. Goldner, “The Long 
Pastorate;” S. S. Lappin, “The Sunday the 
Preacher is Away.” ete. This list not 
mention the twenty-one sections into which 
the Sunday-school half-day was divided. 
The general opinion seemed to be that the 
small grouping for these special conferences 
has much in its favor and is a step forward. 


does 


BROTHERHOOD DAY SUCCESSFUL. 

Much was said in praise of the Brother- 
hood sessions held simultaneously with the 
women’s sessions on Tuesday. There was na 
organization to promote, no technique to 
bind the free actions of the men who gath- 
ered in a crowd of more than 300 to hear 
discussions on such topics as: “Ohio Dry, 
1915,” by James White of the Anti-Saloon 
League; “Father and Son,” by John P. Sala, 


of Dayton; “Playing Fair With Men,” by 
D. D. Kimmel; and testimonies from the 


experience of Mr. W. H. Cowdery’s men’s 
class in Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland. 
This, together with W. F. Rothenburger’s 
statesmanly survey of the whole Ohio field 
as related to the Disciples task, constituted 
a strong and rich morning program for the 
men. In the afternoon, the Men and Mil- 
lions Movement occupied the whole of the 
stage with C. O. Reynard of Hiram College 
speaking on the Men, Geo. W. Muckley of 
Kansas City speaking on the Millions and 
J. Campbell White of New York, though not 
set down for any particular theme, speak- 
ing on the Movement. The reverberations of 
this session kept on sounding through all 
the later sessions of the convention. Mr. 
White spoke three times on the two days of 
his stay. His daring way of thinking about 
the missionary enterprise is well known. 
He believes we are only playing at the great 
task, and he lays upon his hearers the re- 
sponsibility of inecomparably deeper sacri- 
fices than the church has ever known. Mr. 
Muckley’s address is referred to in the edi- 


torial pages. F. M. Rains spoke on For- 
eign Missions and Carey E. Morgan, of 


Nashville, captivated the convention in two 
truly great addresses on “Home Missions.” 
Of the women’s sessions it goes without say- 
ing that they were immensely inspiring. A 
fruitful year’s work was reported. Mrs. J. 
McDaniel Stearns of Indianapolis and Prof. 
T. M. Iden of Ann Arbor Bible Chair were 
the “imported” speakers at the women’s ses- 
sions. The next convention will be held at 
Nelsonville. 
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News From 


HIRAM COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM. 


The following is a brief announcement re- 
garding the commencement program at 
Hiram College this year. 

President Charles T. Paul cf the College 
of Missions will deliver the commencement 
address at Hiram College on Tuesday, June 
16. Hie theme is “The Task, Age and the 
Worke:.’ Professor Paul’s intimate rela- 
tion with the college, both as a graduate and 
for many years professor of modern lan- 
guages and later of missions, renders his 
selection for this service a peculiarly happy 
one. The Hiram people are expecting a 
great address and will not be disappointed. 

Fuller announcement of the commencement 
program will be published later. 

J. O. Newcoms. 


COMMENCEMENT AT PHILLIPS’ UNI- 
VERSITY. 

The commencement exercises at Phillips 
University closed on the evening of May 28. 
The several departments of the institution 
are in good condition as was manifested by 
the commencement program. The baccalau- 
reate sermon was preached by Rev. E. L. 
Watson, pastor of the Baptist church in 
Enid. The various Protestant churches of 
the city dismiss their services annually and 
unite to make this one of the greatest events 
of the year. 

The high school has this year twenty-seven 
graduates. Of this number at least twenty 
will enter the College of Liberal Arts to swell 
the Freshman class. The commencement ad- 
dress was given on the evening of May 26, 
by Z. A. Harris, president of the Board of 
Trustees. He spoke on the “Value of Edu- 
cation.” Brother Harris is a close student 
of the trend of things in education and was 
therefore able to give an address of a very 
high order. Some wonder why Phillips Uni- 
versity maintains a first class high school. 
The reason is that Oklahoma, being a new 
state, has only twenty-one high schools that 
hold membership in the North Central As- 
sociation. One of these is the Phillips High 
School. It will probably be necessary for 
several years to come for the university to 
maintain its own high school. 

On Wednesday morning occurred one of 
the most impressive programs given during 
the week. It was an ordination ceremony 
at which three of the graduates were formally 
ordained to the ministry of the gospel. The 
three churches of which the candidates were 
members united in the ceremony and were 
assisted by the professors of the Phillips 
Bible College. 

The College of Fine Arts held its com- 
mencement exercises on the evening of May 
27. There were twenty-two graduates in all, 
representing the schools of music, oratory, 
and fine arts. On the same_ evening 
diplomas were also given to the graduates of 
the school of trained nurses of the Univer- 
sity Hospital. The program given was an 
elaborate one and one of the best of its kind 
ever given in Phillips University. The Col- 
lege of Fine Arts is one of the very best in 
the southwest. 

Thursday morning was the day set apart 
for the class day exercises of the seniors. 
On Thursday evening occurred the commence- 
ment exercises of the College of Liberal: Arts 
and the College of the Bible. Fifteen young 
men and women received the Bachelor’s de- 
gree and two received the Master’s degree. 
Of this number, ten expect to be ministers 
or missionaries. Six are already experienced 
preachers of ability. Three others are 
volunteers for service in the foreign field. 
One is already under appointment to go to 
Japan. Another will take a medical course 
oo sailing. Two ladies received the 
church worker’s certificate. This is a de- 
partment that can easily be enlarged as 
with the corps of instructors the institution 
has it is well equipp.d to train church 
workers. The commencement address was 
given by H. E. Van Horn of Oklahoma City. 
He spoke for one hour on the “Electives of 
Life’s University.” Brother Van Horn is 
pleasing in his address, is thoughtful and 
practical. This was his first visit to Enid 


and he was given an enthusiastic reception. 
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President Zollars presented the diplomas 
at all of the commencement exercises. This 
is the thirty-third year that he has sent 
forth graduates with his blessing and with 
a marked improvement in health that has 
come to him since Christmas, indications 
are that many other classes will receive their 
diplomas from his hands. All together he 
gave out sixty-six diplomas, not counting the 
diplomas of the business college, for which 
no special commencement exercises were held. 

Phillips University has just closed a very 
successful year. The total enrollment was 
above five hundred different students. Crop 
conditions in Oklahoma and Kansas promise 
to break all previous records. Wheat har- 
vest is at hand and an enormous yield is 
assured. An additional professor has been 
added to the College of Liberal Arts for the 
coming year. A large increase in attendance 
is confidently expected. The Bible College 
will doubtless have a large increase in en- 


rollment next year. The work of pulpit 
supply has been placed in the hands of 
Chancellor Roth, who will remain in Enid 


during the vacation. A number of profes- 
sors will attend the large universities during 
the summer quarter. 
FRANK H. MARSHALL. 
Enid, Oklahoma, May 29. 


COLLEGE OF MISSIONS, INDIANAPOLIS. 
The following program was carried out at 
the closing exercises of the College of Mis- 
sions, June 5: 
I 

College Campus—9:00 a. m.—Planting of 

Ivy, conducted by the students. 
II 

Graham Chapel—10:00-12:00.—Invocation. 
Hymn—“O Zion, Haste.” Address on Behalf 
of the Mission Boards, Mrs. Effiie L. Cun- 
ningham, Secretary Christian Woman’s Board 
of Missions. Address—“The Educational Em- 
phasis in Missionary Preparation,” President 
Thomas Carr Howe, Butler College. 

Address and Prescntation of Missionaries, 
President Charles T. Paul, College of Missions. 
Music. Commencement Address, Rev. Carey 
E. Morgan, President American Christian Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Dedication of Missionariés, conducted by 
Dean William Charles Morro, Butler College; 
Professor Jabez Halil, Butler College; Rev. 
Charles H. Winders, Pastor Downey Avenue 
Christian Church, Irvington. Benediction. 

The following students have been appointed 
to missionary service: 

To India: John Nichols Bierma, B. A.; Mrs. 
Regina Elinor Bierma; Sterling Gould Roth- 
ermel, M. A.; Mrs. Zeena Rothermel, M. D., 
Miss Mary Louise Jeter; Miss Ina Hartsook, 
B. A., B. Ed., under the Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions. Ray Everett Rice, B. A.; 
Mrs. Merle Thomas Rice, B. A.; under the 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 

To China: Miss Wenona Wilkinson, B. A.; 
under the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions. 

To Argentina: Elmer Ray Child, B. A.; 
Mrs. Elsie Lorena Child, B. A.; under the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions. 

To Liberia: Miss Myrta Pearson, B. A.; 
under the Christian Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions. 


DRAKE COMMENCEMENT. 

The following program is being carried out 
at Drake this week: 

SUNDAY, JUNE 7. 

3:30 P. M.—Baccalaureate sermon. Church 
Auditorium. Sermon by Dr. Charles Sander- 
son Medbury, Chaplain of the University. 

MONDAY, JUNE 8. 

3:00 P. P—Alumni ball game. 

8:15 P. M.—Senior play. University Audi- 
torium. 

TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 

10:00 A. M.—Annua! meeting of the Board 
of Trustees in President’s office, 

2:00 P. M.—Senior class exerecises on cam- 
pus. 

3:00 P. M.—Alumni program. 

5:00 P. M.—Class reunions. 
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8:00 P. M.—Concert by Senior class of Con- 
servatory of Music. 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10. 

9:30 A. M.—Commencement exercises. 
Church Auditorium. Address by Dr. Herbert 
Martin, Professor of Philosophy, Drake Uni- 
versity. Charge to the graduating classes by 
Theodore Perry Shonts, Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 

2:00 P. M.—President’s reception to seniors, 
trustees, faculties and friends. 


EUREKA’S COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 7. 

10:45 A. M.—Baccalaureate Sern, Rev. 

V. W. Blair. 7:30 P. M—Sermon and Ordina- 
tion, President H. O. Pritchard. 


MONDAY, JUNE 8. 
8:00 P. M.—Inter-Society Contest. 
- TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 
3:00 P. M——Annual Exhibit, Art Depart- 
ment. 8:00 P. M.—Play by Public Speaking 
Department, “Pride and Prejudice.” 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10. 

10:00 A. M.—Preparatory Department Ex- 
ercises. 2:00 P. M.—Field Day Exercises. 
8:00 P. M.—Graduating Exercises School of 
Music. 

THURSDAY, JUNE 11. 

10:00 A. M.—Graduating Exercises Art De- 
partment. 2:00 P. M—WMeeting of Board of 
Trustees. 2:00 P. M.—Program by Class of 
1894. 5:00 P. M.—Alumni Reunion and Din- 
ner. 8:00 P. M.—President’s Reception. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 12. 
10:00 A. M.—Fifty-fourth Annual Com- 
mencement. Address by Dean Shailer Ma- 
thews. 


HIRAM COLLEGE. 
Program of Commencement Week. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 13. 
*8:30 p.m. Literary Society ~ommence- 


ments. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 14. 


11:15 a. m. Baccalaureate Sermon.... 
o-nneeeekin. a President Miner Lee Bates. 

8:00 p. m. Anniversary of the Christian 
Associations. 

MONDAY, JUNE 15. 

10:00 a. m. Final Chapel Exercises. 

11:00 a. m. Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. 

2:30 p. m. Class Day Exercises. 

5:00 p. m. Reunion and Dinner of the Del- 
phie Literary Society. 

8:30 p. m. Opera, “Pinafore”......... 
Hiram Choral Society 


John McKenzie Henderson, Director. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 


10:30 a. m. Graduating Exercises. 
Address, “The Age, the Task, and the 


Worker,” President Charles T. Paul, 
College of Missions, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

1:00 p. m. Alumni Dinner and Annual 


Meeting. 

8:30 p. m. Play, “Nathan Hale,” Given by 
the Literary Societies of Hiram Col- 
lege. 


*All hours Eastern standard time. 





NEW MEXICO—WEST TEXAS CONVEN- 
TION. 


The annual convention of the New Mexico- 
West Texas Christian Missionary Society 
was held with the church at East Las Vegas, 
N. M., May 26-29, inclusive. 

While the attendance upon the annual 
conventions in this territory is never large 
it is usually very representative. In point 
of attendance the general interest of the 
last convention was one of the best, if not 
the best, that has ever been held since the 
organization of the society seven years ago. 





FOR SALE 


The house-like Bungalow of Dr. and Mrs. Royal 
Dye, including three lots, close to College, convenient 
to Church. Special terms for quick sale. Address 
MARSHALL AND McGUIRE, Eureka, III. 
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‘ke program had been arranged with special 
reference to the state work, and, therefore, 
the national secretaries were not in attend- 
ance with the exception of Grant K. Lewis, 
who was present throughout the entire con- 
vention and lent valuable aid. The fore- 
noons of each day were given over to what 
was called a “Preacher’s Retreat,” in which 
the problems peculiar to the preacher’s life 
and work were considered. The C. W. B. M. 
session was held on Thursday afternoon 
under the leadership of Mrs. J. J. Beck, sec- 
retary of the state work. 

One of the most profitable sessions of the 
convention was one in which all of the pas- 
tors in attendance met for conference and 
prayer. This meeting lasted for nearly three 
hours and the whole situation was con- 
sidered in the most careful and prayerful 
manner. The results of this conference were 
embodied in the report of future work com- 
mittee which emphasized the importance of 
maintaining the work already begun in vari- 
ous parts of the state, the necessity of get- 
ting into direct communication with scat- 
tered Disciples wherever they may be found 
in order to keep them informed with refer- 
ence to the work, and to acquaint the board 
with opportunities for beginning new work, 
and further to arrange for addresses or ser- 
mons to be delivered from time to time in 
centers of population where our work is not 
represented by organized churches, setting 
forth our plea for the union of Christians, 
and with a thought of organizing: churches 
at present. 

Practically all of the work in New 
Mexico-West Texas is missionary, there be- 
ing but four self-sustaining churches in the 
entire field. The success of the past year’s 
work has been very gratifying. By group- 
ing missions each of the twenty-eight places 
where we have missions has had some sort 
of pastoral oversight, and preaching has 
been done at various other points The so- 
ciety is fortunate in having such men as 
the veteran, Frank Talmage, now pastor at 
Roswell; H. P. Williams, formerly of the 
Philippine Islands, now at Albuquerque, 
Judge L. A. Dale of El Paso, formerly a 
preacher in East Texas, now in the practice 
of law, and others of equal merit, as its 
counselors. The writer was re-elected as 
president of the board and general super- 
intendent of missions throughout the terri- 
tory, a service which he renders without 
cost to the board and by the grace of the 
First Church of El Paso, which he serves as 
pastor. Perry J. RICE. 


MISSOURI'S CONVENTION ’ROGRAM 
MOBERLY, JUNE 15-18. 
MONDAY EVENING, C. W. B. M. 
Invocation, B. L. Smith, Moberly. 

:30 Devotional Service, Mrs. W. T. Hen- 
son, Moberly. 

:45 Address, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, In- 
dianapolis, International President 
of C. W. B. M. 

:20 Address, Mr. Frank Garrett, Nankin, 
China. 
Benediction, W. T. Henson, Moberly. 
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TUESDAY MORNING. 


2) 


:30 Devotional Service, Mrs. Minnie Bor- 
den, St. Joseph. 

:45 Business and Reports. 

:30 Presentation of District Colors, Dou- 
ble Honor and Honor Rolls, Mrs. 
R. 8. Latshaw. 

:00 Address, Miss Mattie Burgess, India. 
Solo, Mrs. J. B. Hunley, Kansas 
City. 

10:45 Address, Mrs. A. T. Ross, Canton. 

Solo, Miss Edna Ward, Holden. 

11:15 Address, Mrs. Anna R. Atwater. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, BIBLE-SCHOOL SESSION. 

1:45 Devotional—“Seasons of Prayer in 

the Life of Paul,” W. J. Lhamon. 

2:05 Address—“God’s Graded Child,” W. S. 

Athearn. 

2:50 Conferences led by Prof. Athearn. 
3:30 Address—“Missouri and the New 
Standards,” J. P. Rowlison. 

4:00 District Articulation, C€. A. Lowe, 
J. H. Jones, J. S. Mill, J. B. Lock- 

hart. 


cm 


] 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 
7:30 Devotional, Cliffezd A. Cole. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


7:45 Address, R. G. Frank, Secretary of 
General Convention. 
8:10 Address—‘Men and Millions,” A. E. 
Cory. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
9:00 Devotional Service, Robt. Finch. 
9:15 President’s Address, Levi Marshall. 
9:45 Report of State Board, R. B. Briney. 
Report of treasurer, F. L. Bowen. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

1:45 Devotional, Bowling G. Reavis. 

2:00 Report of Social Service Commission. 
Alva W. Taylor. 

3:30 Address—“The Missouri Plan _ in 
Promise and Prophesy,” C. M. Chil- 
ton. 

5:30 Men’s Brotherhood Banquet at First 
Christian Church, East Side, in 
charge of Jos. L. Garvin, Toastmas- 
ter. Plates, 60 cents. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


:45 Devotional Service, Earl M. Todd. 

:00 Christian Union Session, J. H. Gar- 
rison, presiding. 
Address, Dr. E. H. Eckel, St. 
Joseph, Field Secretary, Southwest 
Province of the Episcopal Church. 
Address, Dr. W. J. Williamson, St. 
Lotiis, Pastor Third Baptist Church. 


on 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

9:00 Devotional, B. H. Cleaver. 

9:15 Report of Committees. 

9:45 Report of Education Commission, Geo. 
A. Campbell, chairman. 

10:35 Address—“Men and the Kingdom,” 
E. E. Elliott. 

11:05 Address—“Missouri Disciples and 
Apostolic Benevolences,” J. H. Mo- 
horter. 


CHURCH EXTENSION NUTES. 


STATEMENT OF COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR 
APRIL AND MAy, 1913 AND 1914. 


Churches. 
Se BR errr $1,205.27 
Pe EE Scns sccccngsienad has 1,192.01 
ee gh errr $ 13.26 
Individuals. 
ee Se OE dp ns eure srekew hans $ 7,791.00 
PO BOD dc cescccsaartvavey 11,829.00 
Fe eee ee ee $ 4,038.00 


It will be noted that we have a falling be- 
hind during April and May ot $4,038 for 
individuals. This would not have been the 
case had some annuity gifts materialized 
before the end of the month. These will 
come in to help the receipts during the month 
of June. 

During April and May the following loans 
were closed: Apalachia, Va. (J. W. Gill 
Fund) $800; Batesville, Ark. (Cedar Rapids 
Iowa, Church Fund) $1,000; Severance, 
Colo. (Sidney S. and Rebecca J. Chapman 
Memorial Fund) $600; Eureka, Mont. 
(Frankfort, Ky., Church Fund) $1,500; 
Clearwater, Nebr. (Akron, Ohio, First 
Church Fund) $500; Robertsdale, Ala. (Sun- 
day-school Fund) $500; Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
(Annuity Fund) $1,500; Woodland, Wash. 
(Y. P. S. C. E. Fund) $800; Chelan, Wash. 
(Margaret K. Long Fund) $800; Alliance, 
Nebr. (Nell B. Ford Fund) $2,000. 

At the April meeting the board granted 
only a few loans as follows: Kirwin, Kans., 
$1,200, 6 per cent; Malden, Wash., $600; 
Lambert, Okla., $500; Klamath Falls, Ore., 
$1,500, 6 per cent; Deming, New Mex., 
$3,000, 6 per cent. 

During the month of May the correspond- 
ing secretary visited the Georgia and Texas 
conventions and spent twelve days in the 
team work of the Men and Millions Move- 
ment. The associate secretary attended the 
Indiana and Maryland conventions, and also 
visited many churches in the East that were 
delinquent on the payment of their indebted- 
nses to the board. G. W. MUCKLEy, 

Cor. Sec. 


N. B. A. EASTER: OFFERING. 
The Easter offering, received at national 
headquarters up to June 4, amounts (to 
$19,362.55. This is an encouraging showing 
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but the amount by no means equals, as yet, 
the pressing needs of the association. 

The friends of the widow and orphan 
everywhere among us will understand that 
the Easter offering is the association’s main 
dependence for bread and butter for its 
nearly six hundred wards. Many of our 
Bible-schools have not yet sent in their of- 
fering. We earnestly suggest that every 
school in the Brotherhood have fellowship 
this year in this Christlike ministry. Will 
you not for the sake of our Lord’s neglected 
and dependent little ones see to it that your 
school takes an offering for this cause at 
an early date? We crave the assistance of 
every school. 

The association is just in receipt of a 
$1,000 annuity gift from a dear friend of 
the cause in California. This gift will be a 
blessing to this sister while she lives, and 
will perpetually bless the needy for whom 
it is given. 

Send all offerings to The National Benev- 
olent Association, 2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 





BETHANY ASSEMBLY NOTES. 


Dr. H. J. Hall, Franklin, Ind., has arranged 
for three lectures at Bethany Assembly 
upon “Health Culture,” by three of the lead- 
ing physicians of Indianapolis. Dr. J. N. 
Hurty, state health commissioner, Dr. J. F. 
Barnhill, Secretary Indiana Medical College, 
and Dr. J. Rilus Eastman, surgeon, are the 
speakers. 

Christian Endeavorers will be glad to know 
that Karl Lehman, Field Secretary of the 
National Christian Endeavor Society will 
give a lecture at Bethany Assembly on the 
evening of Aug. 12. He will give a world- 
survey of Christian Endeavor. 

Bert Wilson, Lincoln, Neb., Secretary For- 
eign Missionary Society, will deliver two 
lectures at Bethany Assembly August 7 and 
13. His subjects will be “The Every-Member 
Canvass,” and “Our Modern Missionaries.” 

Judge Edward Jackson, candidate for Sec- 
retary of State of Indiana, from Newcastle, 
will speak on Temperance Day at Bethany 
Assembly. 

John R. Golden, Angola, Ind., will lecture 
at Bethany Assembly on Temperance Day 
on “Prohibition in Illinois.” 
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A REVIEW OF THE’ QUARTER’S 


LESSONS. 
By Rev. A. Z. Conrab, Pn. D. 
LIFE AT HIGHER LEVELS. 


Luke 14:7-24. The seramble for first place 
is a continuous performance. The world’s suf- 
fering is due to selfishness. The great defeats 
experienced are due to misdirected efforts 
Self-promotion is followed by disappoint- 
ment. A false humility is as reprehensi- 
ble and as despicable as egoistic assumption. 
True humility is always held in honor. Jesus 
warned against seeking the first place with- 
out respect to merit or appréval. .He made 
it elear that all true promotion must be en 
the basis of merit. The appeal for the life 
of unselfishness is urgent and unanswerable. 


THE GREAT SUPPER. 


Luke 14:12. In the parable of the great 
supper the warning against self-deception is 
clear. Those who were bidden “with one ac- 
cord began to make excuse.” Self justifica- 
tion! is always the ground of excuses for the 
failure to fulfiJl duty. Life is presented as 
an opportunity. Discipleship is a privilege. 
Christian service is not to be regarded as an 
irksome responsibility but as the highest 
joy. Under the type of a feast the Christian 
life is presented.” The ‘folly of apology for 
neglect is forcefully set before us. No ercuse 
goes with God. He asks nothing which is 
not reasonable. He requires. nothing which 
is not beneficial. The best is open to all. 


ON THE WAY WITH JESUS. 


Luke 24:13-35. The day seemed lost. The 
Cause appeared to have failed. Jesus had 
cried, “It is finished,” and died. He had 
been entombed and now the third day had 
come. Certain rumors and reports pro- 
claimed him alive. Some of the disciples are 
gathered together contemplating events and 
awaiting the further revelation. Two went 
on their way to Emmaus, discoursing about 
the tragedy which had transpired. Jesus 
joined them. They did not know him. They 
told him their trouble. He at once inter- 
preted to them the prophecies, the the- 
ophanies, the tv~es, the events and incidents 
leading up to the crucifixion. As they sat 
down to the evening repast he was recog- 
nized. It is a great lesson upon the conse- 
quences of fellowship with Jesus Christ. It 
presents to us the true law of. interpretation. 
No Seripture can be properly interpreted 
which does not recognize the Divine Spirit as 
the great teacher of the human heart and 
mind. 


THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP. 


Luke 14:25-35. The test is 
obligation is insistent. Jesus will never 
share his throne with any other. It is whole- 
hearted devotion to the point of worship or 
it is nothing. It is a reasonable request. 


severe. The 


Nothing else is possible. “Whosoever doth 
not bear his own cross and come after me 
cannot be my disciple.” Jesus never con- 


No honeyed words and soft 
phrases were used to allure. He spake the 
ease frankly, and yearningly appealed for 
loyalty and obedience. He wants those who 
enter upon the Christian life to do so with 
their eyes open. They must be willing to 
pay the price. Great as is the cost, the re- 
sults are so infinitely beyond the price paid 


cealed the issue. 


that it is irrationality itself to hesitate. 
‘lhe call is for a great renunciation, but 
brings an infinitely greater enrichment. The 


half-hearted disciple is likened to savorless 
salt The most useless individual in the 
world is one who seeks to be reutral and 
non-committal in his relation to Jesus Christ. 


THE JOYS OF RESTORATION 


Luke 15:1-10 
sheep and the 
ot departure; 
ation; the sympathy of the shepherd; the per 
in his search for the 
the completeness of recovery and the 
restoration. The Good Shepherd is 
measurelessly kind. Every not having 
eovenant relations with Jesus Christ is hope 


The parables of the lost 


lost coin portray the dangers 


the impossibility of self-restor- 
sistence of Jesus Christ 
lost : 
jovs of 


soul 





lessly and helplessly lost. Restoration is 
never due to human initiative. Redemption, 
regeneration, rehabilitation, all these have 
the initiative in God. The adequacy of his 
merey and his grace constitute the true basis 
of our hope. 

ROYAL RESOLVE IN A FAR COUNTRY. 

Luke 15:11-32. Rebellion against restraint 
is the cause of measureless suffering. The 
world’s ruin is its rebellion. License is mis- 
taken for liberty. Life at its best and 
bravest works in harness. Co-operation with 
God does not make for limitation but for 
liberty. The prodigal with the swine herd is 
a graphic picture of perverted purpose. De- 
cision determines destiny. The resolve in 
a far country is a picture of the movement 
toward the higher life. In no portrayal is 
the nature of God so beautifully set forth as 
in the father’s embrace of this prodigal prof- 
ligate, yet now returning, son. We can never 
really get away from God. We can never 
get away from memory. The highest resolve 
of life is the resolve to be in harmony with 
the law and love of God. 

TRANS*UTED DEATH. 

Luke 16:1-13. Every material thing is 
capable of transmutation under the guidance 
of love. Wealth is of little advantage until 
we have learned how to employ it so as to 
produce happiness and holiness. A larger en- 
thusiasm in the Christian life would result 
in awakening the indifferent and the unat- 
tached and would multiply the membership 
of the Christian church. In the parable of the 
unjust steward zeal is commended, foresight 
is commended, but above all the importance 
of so employing time, talent, opportunities, 
health, wealth that at the end of life here 
we shall take it all with us into the life be- 
yond. We are entreated so to live that we 
shall not leave behind us what we have, but 
gather it up into a larger life and employ it 
in the service to which God will call us in 
the life beyond. Man’s choice in the last 
analysis is a choice of masters. He can 
enter upon spiritual realities, bowing to the 
lordship of Jesus, or he may become so en- 
grossed with the things which are purely 


temporal and material that Mammon will 
become his master. There is no middle 
ground. “Ye cannot serve God and mam- 
mon.” 
PRODIGALITY AND POVERTY. 
“After death, what?” Luke 16:15, 19-31. 
Of all the utterances of Jesus none are 


more weighted with solemnity than the par- 
able of Dives and Lazarus. If any who have 
ever lived knew of the life after death Jesus 
was that teacher. The parable is so explicit 
and emphatic that there is no getting away 
from it and no misinterpreting it. In the 
parable Jesus teaches that the consequences 
of living here reach beyond the grave. The 
~ ses oes mee, of prodigality and waste- 
fulness is emphasized. Above all, there is 
clearly declared an impossibility of regarding 
the helpless about us as negligible’ He who 
makes gold his god, who lives selfishly and 
considers only his physical comfort can see 
himself in the picture of Dives as drawn by 
our Lord. Lazarus illustrates patient suf- 
fering, settled purpose and holy resolve. The 
contrast here is heightened there. The great 
felicity of the trusting soul that has suffered 
here and still been faithful finds the clearest 
enunciation in the words of Jesus. Men 
gravitate to their own place. No arbitrary 
decision put Dives in Hades nor did it put 
Lazarus in heaven, but the heart in each case 


followed its own treasure. 
—_—_— 


FORGIVENESS CHALLENGING FAITH. 


Luke 17:1-10. The sense of insufficiency 
becomes almost oppressive in the presence of 
a perfect ideal. No man lives to himself. 


We are responsible for influence. Jesus cau- 


tions against the disturbance and destruction 


of human faith. The awfulness of mislead- 
ing an immortal soul cannot be overesti- 
mated. Let us beware how we introduce or 


tests of 
all re- 


suggest doubt One of the severest 


discipleship is ability to above 


rise 
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sentment. Retaliation is deadly in its re- 
coil. Nothing is harder but nothing is more 
profitable than forgiveness. As an act, for- 
giveness often has to wait upon opportunity. 
As a condition it may be constant. The 
spirit of willingness to forgive is a strong 
mark of Christian character. 


PURIFYING PROCESSES. 


Luke 17:11-19. Ten lepers sought healing. 
They pleaded for mercy. The response was a 
surprise. They were asked to do the last 
thing which conditions and circumstances 
seemed to declare as reasonable. They were 


to show themselves to the priest. Yet there 
was no evidence of healing. Obedience 
brought results. “As they went they were 


cleansed.” One returned to give thanks. Re- 
generation is an instantaneous act. The per- 
fecting of life is a process. The Christian 
graces have to be cultivated. We can deter- 
mine the direction of life instantly; the 
reaching of the goal takes time. Gratitude 
is one of the fundamental principles of god- 
liness. The ratio of true righteousness, one 
to ten, seems small. Perhaps it is truer to 
the fact than we think. Our question is, 
whether we are counted with the nine, or 
whether we belong to the appreciative class, 
remembering the source of all benefit and 
blessing and thanking God for every gift of 
life. Expressed thankfulness develops the 
spirit of gratitude. Our prayers should be 
more occupied with thanksgiving. 


THE EXPANDING KINGDOM. 


Luke 17:20-37. Jesus had much to say of 
the kingdom. He proposed to himself the 
colossal task of becoming the imperial head 
of the greatest kingdom the universe had 
ever known. He had said so much of the 
kingdom that his followers were ever looking 
for some spectacular demonstration of power 
and the institution of an earthly kingdom. 
Jesus said, “The kingdom of heaven is within 
you.” Yes, but it is also without. It begins 
within. It is to be a kingdom all embracing. 
Jesus warns them against following false 
leaders. In the figure of the lightning he 
indicated the simultaneousness of manifest 
power in the day of his coming to claim the 
world as his own. As it was in the days of 
Noah and the days of Lot so shall it be. 
Some will believe and be ready, and others 


will be in despair and be lost. The effort 
to escape will be unavailing. The great 


thing is to be prepared. He emphasizes also 
the inevitableness of separation based upon 
the attitude of people toward God. “One 
shall be taken and another left.” No stress 
was laid by our Lord upon the time of his 
coming, but the whole of the teaching of 
Jesus would indicate that the one thing re- 
quired is a continuous preparedness. He 
has authorized no one to set the year or the 
day of the coming of the Son of Man. The 
one thing which is determined is the fact 
that either Christ will come as the imperial 
ruler or we shall be called to him. The 
supremely important consideration is har- 
mony with his will, and faith in his saving 
power. 


PERFORMANCE AND PIETY. 


Luke 18:9-14; 19:1-10. The rebuke of 
self-righteousness could hardly have been 
more emphatic than in the picture of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. Soliloquy is not 
prayer. Self-adulation is not acceptable to 
God. Recounting our virtues is not calcu- 
lated to develop. humility of spirit. The 
value of any religious act is measured by 
the approval of God. “This man went down 
to his house justified rather than the other.” 
This is what Jesus says of the publican. 
Why? He recognized his need, he appealed 
for mercy, he accepted the offers of divine 
grace. Justification is a primary requisite 
to soul satisfaction. The mysterious power 
of the atonement to bring to the sinner a 
sense of justification is testified to by the 
untold multitude who, through faith, have 
received Jesus Christ. The conversion of 
Zaccheus reveals the entire independence of 
and caustic criticism which Jesus 
ever felt. Not profession, or class, or caste, 
or race is determined, but desire to know 
God and to obey him. When we welcome 
Jesus as a guest in the palace of the heart 
we become conformed to his will. 
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TOPIC FOR JUNE 24. 


Unifying Agencies in American Christianity. 
Eph. 4:17. 


The fact that we are discussing Christian | 


union points to something more fundamental | 


than anything we say. The conditions which | 


have put before us the subject for serious 
consideration should engage our attention 
more than the utterances of church leaders, 
however passionate and eloquent. These ut- 
terances are significant, but we should use 
them only as aids to getting at the facts. 
Our conferences and speeches may give us 
a theory of union “that does not meet the 
situation. It would not be impossible, I 
suspect, to find men who preach much about 
union and practice little of what they 
preach. 
HISTORICAL STUDY. 


The theory of development is finding its | 
way into all departments of study. For | 
a long time religious people were afraid of | 
it. They reasoned that since religion is of | 
God it was impious to employ the methods 
of scientific investigation in the study of re- 
ligious origins. A change has taken place. 
We can believe that God is in what develops 
in an orderly way. Instead of stating before 
we begin our study what must have been, 
we honestly endeavor to find out what 
actually was. The student of religion 
studies himself that he may know his predi- | 
lections and prejudices. He sets forth his 
conclusions modestly. He does not anathe- 
matize his opponents; he asks.for proofs. | 
He is more anxious to discover and present 
to the world the important contributions to 
history that have been made by the different 
denominations than he is to expose their | 
errors. He is showing us that no denomina- | 
tion has a monopoly either of error or of | 
truth. 

MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


The preachers are sometimes charged-with 
being the chief offenders in promoting sec- 
tarianism. They are not sinners above all 
other members of the churches, for they are 
the representatives of the churches. When | 
the churches demand something different | 
they will get it. But there is a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon the leaders. The educa- 
tion of ministers has often made them sec- 
tarian. The art of theological warfare used | 
to be taught systematically in theological | 
schools and the .enemies, whom the young | 
preachers were trained to combat were Chris- 
tjdn niinistérs ‘avid ChYistian clivirthes. We 
fave a different idea of ministerial educa- | 
tion today. The ambitious young man who 
wishes to deliver his message most effe:- 
tively chooses a school whose teachers are 
catholic in spirit and scientific in method. 


A COMMON TASE. 


The policeman who undertakes to arrest 
a wife-beater often finds himself opposed by 
both busbaind’ and wife. Man apd-wife may, | 
fight each other, but they stand _ tagether 
against the outside world. Republicans and 
Democrats~-and- Progressives are arrayed | 
against one another on election day, but if a | 
foreign power should invade American terri- 
tery, they would unite to drive out the com- 
mon enemy. The churches of America are 
realizing that they have a common service 
to render to the world. They have made the 
discovery that’ it is not the chief business of 
a disciple of Jesus to define his belief and 
then denounce everybody that does not sign 
his creed. They are to give the world right 
hotions of God, it is true, but they have | 
found a God so great that he cannot be de- | 
fined by any one man or group of men. 
Therefore they are putting the emphasis on 
love and service. The moral and the spirit- 
ual are being exalted above the metaphysical. 
Vice and crime and injustice menace civil- 


ization. The disciples of Jesus are unit- 
ing against them. 
Acts 11:1-18; Acts 26:14-18; Mal. 75 | 


Matt. 20:25-28; 1 Cor. 9:16-23; 2 a 
2; 6:2-7; Rom. 12:4; Eph. 2:14-21; 3:6. 
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For Your Adult or 
Young. People’s Class 


It is the purpose of this house to 
make a specialty of studies for adult 
classes. Note some of the excellent 
courses we can supply your class: 
THE WORLD A FIELD FOR CHRIS- 

TIAN SERVICE. Our regular first 

year Senior graded course. This deals 

with the prcblems of young adults, 

such as choosing a life work, etc, 15 

cents for Teacher’s, 1214 cents for 

Pupil’s book. 

THE PROBLEMS OF YOUTH IN SO- 
CIAL LIFE. Deals with questions of 
morality, temperance, business hones- 
ty, among young people. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 12% cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
OF THE HEBREW PEOPLE. The 
latest and finest addition to the Beth- 
any Graded Lessons. Regular second 
year Senior course. 15 cents for 
Teacher’s, 1214 cents for Pupil’s book. 

THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. A 
monthly magazine of social service 
edited hy Josiah Strong. 10 cents per 
copy, 50 cents a year in classes. 

THE LIFE OF JESUS, by Dr. Loa E. 
Scott. Positive, practical. 50 cents, 
40 cents in quantities. Adapted to 
high school pupils, their parents and 
grandparents. 


Assuge your class a year of real re- 


ligious education by using one of these 
splendid courses. 
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representing our special line of imported 
. goods, sent on consignment. No advanée 
money. Write today for plan. Japanese Art 
ay Pleturp Co., 3104 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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EDUCATIONAL TALKS ON INVESTMENT. 


“WILD CAT” Stooks—are too much of a gamble. 
ORDINARY STOCK INVESTMENT gives oaney else ful] control of your money. 
BONDS either furnish a low interest or are unsafe. 
BANK are: is small enough to allow the Bank to make money by reinvesting. 
CITY PROPERTY has the el of a on of the ible fluctuation in value. 
— a. INVEST AT ALL is the worst risk of all for you haven’t even Bank protection for 


your m 
HOW * CAN A PERSON INVEST HIS MONEY——WITH PROPER SAFETY—and stil! get a wir 
rate of interest? 
Next week—Chat No. 10. 











Charles E. Coleman 
Manager of Estates—Farm Mortgage Investments 
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A Real Bargain! 


We have purchased a limited supply of THE MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES OF 

CHRIST, BY DR. PETER AINSLIE, and THE CALL OF THE CHRIST, BY DR. H. 

L. WILLETT. The writers of these books need no introduction to our people, as both 

are well known throughout our entire brotherhood. It is not often that we are in a 

position to offer books of this character at such a bargain. You should have them in 
your library. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE DISCIPLES has had a large sale and is now in its second edition. It consists 
of a series of lectures delivered before the Yale Divinity School with unusual success, and is an interpre- 
tation of the message, origin and history of the Disc antes of Christ. Every minister and every layman 
should possess a copy of this work. Cites 

THE CALL OF THE CHRIST is a study of the challenge of Jesus to the present century. It has 
been called “a work of striking power and reality,” a positive yet persuasive presentation of the claims of 
Christ. It will strengthen the faith of those in doubt, cheer the sorrowing and impart to every reader a 
satisfactory and realistic vision of the Master. A new edition of this book is now on the press, which 
shows that the demand is not yet supplied. 


THE BARGAIN 


Return This Certificate 








with $1.50 to pay for a full year’s advance subscription to be sent a friend of yours who is not already taking The Christian 
Century and we will send you a copy of either of the above books for your kindness in the matter. 





The Christian Century, 700 E. Fortieth Street, Chicago, III. 


GENTLEMEN: I enclose $1.50 for which send THE For this co-operation on my part please send me a copy 
OHRISTIAN CENTURY for one year to the following new 


subscriber: 


Sent by 
Name 


Street address treet address ‘ 


Town Town . 








P. S.—For $3.00 we will send The Christian Century to two persons who are not now subscribers, and send you Dr. Ainslie’s 
“The Message of the Disciples” and Dr. Willett’s “The Call of Christ.” 








